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ORIENTAL THEMES IN THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE 


By ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Voyage of Maeldune' is probably the oldest known of the 
Irish imrama,? as in some form it can be traced back into the eighth 
century.* There is no need, in this connection, to comment upon this 
form of ancient Irish literature, which is sufficiently well known, 
thanks chiefly to the research of H. Zimmer. There are probably 
few literary forms so much dependent on migratory ‘‘floating’’ 
themes, ultimately reducible to sailors’ yarns and hence fairly 
ubiquitous. The writer has in the past dealt with some of them.‘ 
Others have been the subject of monographs by various scholars.° 
That the Irish imrama form no exception has frequently been sus- 
pected; but the subject has never been dealt with exhaustively. 
‘Thus a few notes on certain themes making up the Imram curaig 
Maelduin may be welcome to the student of early mediaeval letters. 


iEd. Whitley Stokes, Revue celtique, Ix (1888), 447-95; x (1889), 50-95; 
ef. P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (London, 1898), pp. 112ff.; H. D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, L’Epopée celtique en Irlande (Paris, 1892), pp. 449ff.; H. 
Zimmer, Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertwm, xxxtI (1889), 147ff.; 205; 289; 
324ff.; A. C. L. Brown, [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Litera- 
ture, viII (1903), 60ff. 

20n the literary form of the imram ef. Brown, loc. cit., pp. 56ff.; Zimmer, 
loc. cit., pp. 179-220; 257-338; W. F. Thrall, Modern Philology, xv (1917), 
449-74; Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature (Chicago, 
1923), pp. 276-83. 

3Stokes, loc. cit., pp. 447f. 

4Balor with the Evil Eye (New York, 1927), pp. 44ff. (Kirke) ; ‘Skylla und 
Charybdis,’ Philologus, LXxxv (1929), 94-97; ‘Charybde et Scylla aux Indes 
et en Océanie,’ Journal asiatique, coxxv (1934), pp. 275-80; ‘Intoxicating 
Grapes,’ Modern Language Notes, Lv (1943), 268-74. 

58. Thompson, Motif-Index, J 1761.1; Moses Gaster, Beitrage zur ver- 
gleichenden Sagen- und Marchenkunde, Bukarest, 1883, pp. 53ff.; V. Chauvin, 
Bibliographie, vu, 7ff.; E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlaufer 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 192; Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina 
Comedia, (Madrid, 1919), pp. 262ff. 
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I 


For three days and three nights they saw no land. In the morning of the 
fourth, while it was yet dark, they heard a sound in the north-east, ‘‘Thig 
sounds like breakers near a rocky coast,’’ said German. When day broke they 
made towards it, and when they were about to cast lots to determine who of 
their number was to go ashore, they saw large swarms of ants coming down 
to the beach and swimming towards them, each of them as large as a foal. The 
people judged by their numbers and by their eager and hungry looks that th 
were bent on eating both ship and crew. So they turned their vessel around 
and quickly sailed away. 

It is a well-established fact that the driver ant of the tropical 
parts of Africa is considerably larger than the European species and 
that it is vicious enough to eat helpless babes abandoned in the bush, 
sleepers, as well as helpless, because wounded, animals and birds, The 
driver ant is however unknown, for obvious reasons, in the Atlantic 
islands, while ants as big as a foal and able to swim on a heavy sea 
would seem to constitute a pretty tall tale. They are none the less 
found elsewhere. The Persian geographer Ibn Khordadbeh, who 
wrote his Kitab al-Masalik wa’l-Maméalik in the ninth century of the 
Christian era, among the wonders of the world, mentions in the 
second place ‘‘le cavalier de cuivre en Espagne qui, le bras étendu, 
semblait dire du geste: ‘Derriére moi il n’y a plus de voie frayée.’ 
En effet, quiconque s’aventure dans le pays au dela devient la proie 
des fourmis.’” 

Though the geographer has nothing to say on the size of the ants, 
yet their anthropophagous propensities and their supposed sojourn, 
in the western ocean, at the end of the known world, would seem to 
leave no doubt on their identity with the ants of the Imram curaig 
Maelduin. Both accounts, the Irish and the Arabic, must then be 
derived from a common source, which may or may not give us a 
clue to the origin of this curious tradition and the mysterious ants. 

The reader will have noted that in the account of the imram the 
Irish sailors hear the breakers roar as they approach the Isle of 
Ants, and we are led to ask whether such an isle is perchance still 
found in the toponymy of the Atlantic islands, with a near-by 
coast answering the description of the Irish text. 

Now it is noteworthy that the easternmost islands of the Azores, 
Santa Maria and San Miguel, are preceded by a group of sharp 
pointed rocks, called to this day Las Formigas or ‘‘ Ants,’’ with the 
largest of them known as the Formigdao or ‘‘Great Ant.’’ They are 


6Ed. cit., pp. 464f. 
7Ed. de Goeje (Leyde, 1889), p. 88. 
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among the most dangerous reefs, and thousands of ships have come 
to grief there. We must, however, look at the chronology to de- 
termine, if possible, the age of the first discovery of the Azores and 
of the name given to las Formigas. 

According to the current tradition, Prince Henry the Navigator 
in 1431 sent out Gongalo Velho Cabral on the discovery of the 
archipelago, the existence of which, according to certain pious souls, 
had been revealed to him in a vision, while less imaginative writers 
refer to certain maps brought him from Italy in 1428 by the Infante 
Don Pedro, his brother, and to information received from a Vene- 
tian source. Cabral is said to have discovered the rocks and named 
them Las Formigas. As a matter of fact, before sending out this 
expedition, Prince Henry had induced the famous Catalan carto- 
grapher Jacome de Mallorea to come to Portugal. The latter not 
only instructed the Portuguese in his art but exhibited to them older 
maps, his personal property, among them certain Catalan portulans 
such as the one of 1375 or the one of Mecia Viladestes (1413). But 
these portulans already gave a complete outline of the Azores, and 
it is with their aid that Prince Henry was able to rediscover, not to 
discover, those islands. To Henry is due not so much the dis- 
covery of the archipelago as its colonisation by Portuguese and 
Flemish settlers.1° Such being the ease, it is reasonably certain that 
the toponymy of Las Formigas is not due to the imagination of 
Cabral, but that he already found it (presumably in its Latin form) 
in the portulans he used. 

How far back does the discovery of the Azores really date? In 
the reign of King Roger II of Sicily (1101-1154) the celebrated 
Arabic geographer Sherif Mohammed al Edrisi, a native of Tetuan, 
undertook a series of voyages and discovered the Cape Verde, 
Canary, and Madeira Islands; he appears to have reached the 
Azores. The fact is that he constructed for his royal patron a silver 
globe on which he laid down the lands visited by him. This globe 
was bound to disappear as a result of the greater interest evinced in 

its precious material than in the geographical facts it symbolized ; 
but a descriptive MS in Arabic was written before its disappearance, 
in 1153, which in 1691 was translated into Latin by Hartmann. 





8J. Mees, Histoire de la découverte des itles Agores (Gand, 1901), p. 53. 
[Université de Gand, Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres, fase. 27]. 

%Ibid., p. 64. 
10Jbid., p. 67. 
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This text, after its description of the Insulae Canarides, makes men. 
tion of nine other islands farther north, in the western ocean, one 
of which is called Raka, i.e., voluerum, in other words, the ‘‘Isle of 
birds,’’ because it abounded in a certain species of birds of prey, 0p 
the other hand it must be remembered that in the fifteenth century 
the Portuguese named the whole archipelago Acores, from acor 
‘*goshawk.’”4t Thus it would seem that this ‘‘Isle of Birds’’ haq 
been reached from Europe or Africa by the twelfth century.” 

At all events, the discovery did not fall completely into oblivion, 
The famous Portulano Mediceo of the Laurentian Library in Flor. 
ence, published in 1351 by some unknown Genoese, accurately marks 
the geographical position of the islands. 

Nor is it to be supposed that Edrisi’s voyages were undertaken jn 
a hap-hazard fashion. He himself has preserved the account of an 
earlier voyage undertaken by some Arab sailors from Lisbon, then 
still in Moorish hands. These sailors put out to sea in a large 
caravel, with supplies for a lengthy voyage. After eleven days’ 
sail with a fair easterly wind, they entered what they describe as a 
feculent sea, where fetid gases sickened them and shoals of pointed 
rocks so terrified them as to cause them to turn the ship’s head to 
the south. The rest of the account is of no interest here; it suffices 
to say that in the end they safely reached the African coast; but it 
seems quite certain that a favorable voyage of eleven days to the 
west of Lisbon would bring them to the Formigas, while the fetid 
gases would seem to point to a voleanic outbreak of a type by no 
means rare in the eastern Azores.'* 

Let us now see what are these Formigas or ‘‘ Ants.’’ They are 
generally described as a cluster of rocks situated to the N.-E. of the 
island of Santa Maria, at a distance of about twenty miles from 
Matos. 


They are crests of submarine mountains which Captain Vidal, R. N., traced 
to a depth of 200 fathoms, extending three and a half miles from N. W. to 8. E, 
by about three miles in breadth. The southernmost of them, which is twenty- 
seven feet above low water springs, affords some slight shelter in a bay on the 
west: it is in latitude 37° 16’ 14” north, longitude 24° 47’ 06” west. The high- 
est, known as the Formigdo or Great Ant, rises out of the ocean like a grim 
coast on the eastern side of this bank to a height of 35 ft. . . If these barren 
rocks could speak, what a ghastly tale of woe they would reveal! It seems 


? 


11Jbid., p. 66. 

12W. F. Walker, The Azores (London, 1886), p. 10. 

13]bid., pp. 22f.; Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Idrisi, Descripcién de 
—— con traduccién y notas de Don Josef Antonio Conde, Madrid, 1799, 
pp. 50ff. 
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certain that they have been the scene of frequent and fatal wrecks, from which 
not a soul has survived. Oftentimes floating spars and other portions of wreck 
and cargo are carried to the neighboring shores — the silent but certain tokens 
of some such occurrence; but it is seldom that a boat’s crew has preceded or 
followed them?4. 

Edrisi does not give the exact date of the adventure of the Moorish 
sailors in the western ocean ; its terminus ante quem is obviously the 
capture of Lisbon by Affonso Henriques and his crusaders in 1147, 
while the terminus post quem must necessarily be the Moorish con- 
quest of Spain in 711. Thus the question arises: Can it be reason- 
ably supposed that the Irish of the eighth and the Arabs of the 
ninth century had a knowledge of the Formigas ? 

It is to be noted that the personification of dangerous reefs as 
anthropophagous ants has nothing strange: the well-known per- 
sonification of the whirlpool of the Strait of Messina as the monsters 
Seylla and Charybdis is fundamentally of the same type. At all 
events, the mysterious ants of the Imram curaig Maelduin and of 
the Kitab al-Masalik wa’l Mamélik would thus find a plausible ex- 
planation. Furthermore, ever since the researches of Victor Bérard 
we have known the unchangeable character of nautical toponymy: 
such names are translated from one language into another, from 
Latin into Arabic and Portuguese and, probably, into Irish; but 
they remain fundamentally the same, one of the reasons being, no 
doubt, the easy comprehension of the metaphor involved, in this 
case the cluster of pointed brown cliffs sticking out of the ocean. So 
far then everything is clear enough. There remains however the 
question what incentive Spanish and Irish sailors could have had to 
venture thus far out into the pathless ocean. Naturally, there can 
be no thought of trade: the Azores were still uninhabited when 
rediscovered by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century. There must 
therefore be other reasons to account for this boldness. 

The Azores are to this day the breeding ground of dolphins 
(Delphinus delphis) called bédos by the natives of these islands. 
They are from six to eight feet long, and their flesh is melted down 
for oil, one of the major products of the islands.*® On the other 
hand, this and the sealing industry are known to be one of the oldest 
not only of the Mediterranean peoples but also of the coastal popula- 
tions of Western Europe, as we may infer from the role of these 





14]bid., pp. 44f. I might add that for many of the data quoted I am in- 
debted to my teacher, the late James Rendel Harris; ef. his Maeldune (The 
Sunset Essays, No. 11, Cambridge, 1931), pp. 17f. 
15Ed. cit., pp. 484ff. 
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aquatic mammals in myth and toponymy. If the early sailors ang 
navigators learned to know and to fear the ‘‘ Ants,’’ far out in the 
Atlantic, it is to be supposed that it was in pursuit of this game 
that they became familiar with them, and the name by which they 
are now known was presumably bestowed upon them by gome 
ancient fishermen, perhaps before the Latin language ever reached 
the shores of the Atlantic. 


II 


They had long been sailing when they discovered another large island, with 
a great multitude of people on it. They were all black, both skin and clothes, 
with black head-dresses also, and they kept walking about, sighing and weeping 
and wringing their hands, without the least pause or rest. 

It fell to the lot of Maeldune’s second foster-brother to examine the island, 
And when he went among the people, he also grew sorrowful, and fell to weep. 
ing and wringing his hands, with the others. Two of the crew were sent to bring 
him back; but they were unable to find him among the mourners; and, what 
was worse, in a little time they joined the crowd, and began to weep and lament 
like all the rest. 

Maeldune then chose four men to go and bring back the others by foree, 
and he put arms in their hands, and gave them their directions. 

‘¢When you land on the island, fold your mantles round your faces, so as 
to cover your mouths and noses, that you may not breathe the air of the coun- 
try; and look neither to the right nor to the left, neither at the earth nor at 
the sky, but fix your eyes on your own men till you have laid hands on them.’’ 

They did exactly as they were told, and having come up with their two 
companions, namely, those who had been sent after Maeldune’s foster-brother, 
they seized them and brought them back by force. But the other they could 
not find. When these two were asked what they had seen on the island, and 
why they began to weep, their only reply was — 

‘We cannot tell; we only know that we did what we saw the others do- 
ing.’’ (15) 


The isle of weeping has its counterpart, some chapters later, in 
the isle of laughing :'* 


They next came to an island with a great plain extending over its whole 
surface. They saw a vast multitude of people on it, engaged in sundry youth- 
ful games, and all continually laughing. The voyagers cast lots who should go 
to examine the island; and the lot fell upon Maeldune’s third foster-brother. 

The moment he landed he went among the others and joined in their pas- 
times and in their laughter, as if he had been among them all his life. His 
companions waited for him a very long time, but were afraid to venture to 
land after him, and at last, as there seemed no chance of his returning they 
left him and sailed away. 


It is obvious that the two islands, though separated in the account, 
belong together because of their very contrast. Both recur in an- 
other Irish imram, the Imram curaig Ua Corra,'* while the isle of 
laughter alone is found in the Echtra Brain maic Febail.* F. 

16[bid., pp. 78f. 


17Zimmer, loc. cit., pp. 188f. 
18Jbid., p. 260. 
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Nansen, in his analysis of these stories, was tempted to derive them 
from Greek conceptions as found in Theopompus, in particular the 
rivers Hedone and Lype located in the distant land of Meropis. He 
also recalled the springs of volupuousness and laughter in Lucian’s 
Isle of Bliss as described in the Vera Historia.® All this is however 
rather far-fetched, since in these traditions we find no community 
of weepers and none of laughing people, whether or no they are 
located on an island. It is different in the Orient, where we meet the 


following tale :°° 


The wealthy Atametoi (i. e., Hatem-Tai21) woos a distant princess who is as 
beautiful as she is rich and liberal. She agrees to become his wife on condition 
that he first go to a certain city in which all the people that inhabit it have 
been moaning and weeping for a long time, and he is to find out the reason for 
this strange sorrow. It is needless to add that he carries out this assignment, in 
which he meets with unexpected difficulties?2, and in the end marries the 
fair charmer. 


A somewhat similar story is found in the Arabian Nights. There 
the young king Kemsarai makes the acquaintance of a dervish whose 
sadness arouses his curiosity. To find out the reason of this sorrow, 
following the indications of the dervish, he goes in disguise to the 
Chinese city of Medhouchan, which is inhabited by people equally 
mournful. In vain does he try to get at the reason of their despond- 
ency. He is finally led to a ruined palace in which he beholds a 
basket suspended by a rope from a cupola. He climbs into this 
basket and is immediately carried through the air into a lovely 
garden ruled over by a beautiful princess. He promptly falls in 
love with her and assures her of his devotion. Unfortunately, this 
does not prevent him from keeping an open eye for the beauty of 
the other fair charmers, subjects of the princess, whom he meets in 
the garden, and on two different occasions he succumbs to their 
charms. In spite of this, and thinking no doubt that his little 
escapades have remained a secret between himself and his fair 
collaboratrices, he urges his suit with the princess who, feigning to 
yield to his importunities, asks him to close his eyes. As he opens 
them again, he finds himself in the well-known basket. — The rest 


19F, Nansen, In Northern Mists (New York, 1911), 1, 355, n. 1. 

20G. Jungbauer, Mérchen aus Turkestan und Tibet (Jena, 1923), No. 11, 
pp. 147ff. 

210n this model of Arab generosity and liberality ef. T. F. Crane, Romanic 
Review, x11 (1921), 193-215. 

22There is no need to revert to all the details of this fairly long spun-out 
tale, a complete outline having been given in Speculum, vit (1933), 215. 
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of the tale is of no bearing here; but it is clear that the sadnegg of 
the people of Medhouchan is owing to the fact that all have had q 
similar experience and consume themselves with longing for bligg 
that once was theirs and which they have irretrievably lost. 


What is no less clear is that the city of weepers in these Orienta] 
stories cannot be separated from the isle of weepers in the two 
Irish tmrama. In other words, the author of the oldest of these 
evidently drew on one of the many sources which contributed to 
swell the corpus of the Arabian Nights and of related Oriental com. 
pilations. 


A similar state of affairs obtains for the isle of laughing. In his 
chronicle, Mohammed ben Djarir Tabari (ninth century) relates 
the conquests of Musa in the Far West, i.e., Spain, spicing the ae. 
count with many picturesque and marvelous episodes.** 


After long marches through an unknown country, the Arabs come to a city 
surrounded by high walls, with no possibility of breaking them down. Then 
Musa has a herald announce that any soldier bold enough to climb the wall and 
to bring news of what he could see inside should have a reward of 100,000 
dirhems. A soldier promptly accepts the proposition. The pack-saddles of the 
camels and the saddles of the horses are piled up on top of a huge heap of wood; 
a rope is somehow thrown over the walls, on which the bold man promptly climbs 
up. No sooner has he reached the top than he begins to laugh aloud, leaps down 
into the interior of the city and is heard of no more. The same prize is offered to 
another man, who climbs up and has the same experience. The offer is repeated 
to three other men. One of these has a rope attached to his foot, with the 
instruction to pull him back if he should act as the others had done. Unfor- 
tunately, at the critical moment the rope snaps as if it had been cut with a 
knife; the man bursts into loud laughter and leaps into the city. Musa there- 
upon decides to raise the siege. On turning around the walls a last time, the 
Arabs behold an inscription, placed there by Solomon, the drift of which is the 
truth expressed in the saying Sic transit gloria mundi and which enjoins upon 
them the thought that only Allah is eternal and that He alone has the power to 
give and to take away. 


That we are dealing with the same theme as in the imram follows 
not only from the identity of the motive: the abode of laughing 
people and the contagious character of their unexplained mirth, but 
also from the significant fact that both in the Irish and the Arabic 
texts the mysterious place is located in the Far West of Europe, 
much as were the anthropophagous ants discussed above. It is diff- 
cult not to derive both accounts from the adventurous yarns of 
Arabic sailors about the marvels of western lands and the western 
ocean. 

23Chauvin, op. cit., v, 24ff. For variants of the tale cf. Bulletin hispanique, 


XXXII (1931), pp. 97ff. 
24Trad. Zotenberg (Paris, 1867-74), 1, 47ff. 
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III 


They were now a long time tossed about on the great billows, when at 
length they came in view of an island with many trees on it. These trees were 
gomewhat like hazels, and they were laden with a kind of fruit which the 
yoyagers had not seen before, extremely large, and not very different in appear- 
ance from apples, except that they had a rough, berry-like rind. After the 
erew had plucked all the fruit off one small tree, they cast lots who should try 
them, and the lot fell on Maeldune. So he took some of them, and, squeezing 
the juice into a vessel, drank it. It threw him into a sleep of intoxication so 
deep that he seemed to be in a trance rather than in a natural slumber, without 
preath or motion, and with red foam on his lips. And from that hour till the 
same hour next day, no one could tell whether he was living or dead. When he 
awoke next day, he bade his people gather as much of the fruit as they could 
bring away with them; for the world, as he told them, never produced anything 
of such surprising goodness. They pressed out the juice of the fruit till they 
had filled all their vessels; and so powerful was it to produce intoxication and 
sleep that, before drinking it, they had to mix a large quantity of water with 
it to moderate its strength25, 


Fruits of this description and with these effects are unknown in 
reality: their juice can acquire these properties only as a result of 
a fermentation process, which naturally requires time. Such is not 
the case in the lofty realm of Oriental fiction, where the impossible 
js realised. In an Arabic text of Ya’qub ben Ish’aq es Sarradj, who 
was one of the sources of the geographer Qazwini (thirteenth cen- 
tury), the hero of the adventure relates the following yarn :*° 


Tandis que je marchais dans cette ile, je rencontrai une grande quantité 
d’arbres; quand j’y arrivai, il y avait 14 toutes sortes de fruits, et au-dessus, 
des hommes, les plus beaux du monde. Je m’assis auprés d’eux, ne comprenant 
pas plus leur langage qu’ils ne comprenaient le mien. Tandis que j’étais assis, 
l’un d’eux placa sa main sur mon épaule et, tout d’un coup, il se trouva sur 
mon cou; il enroula ses pieds autour de moi et me fit lever. Je commengai & le 
secouer pour le faire tomber, mais il m’égratigna le visage et je fis avec lui le 
tour des arbres; il en cueillait les fruits, les mangeait et les jetait 4 ses com- 
pagnons qui riaient. Comme je marchais au milieu des arbres, des branches 
atteignirent ses yeux et l’aveuglérent. Je pris quelques raisins, j’allai vers une 
pierre creuse ot je les écrasai et je lui fis signe que j’en boirais le jus. I en 
but aussi; ses pieds se dénouérent et je le jetai par terre, mais les traces de ses 
griffes sont restées sur mon visage. 


The resemblance can hardly be fortuitous, and again it is to be 
supposed that the Oriental yarn about fruits with intoxicating 
juices somehow found its way from the Arabic Orient into Ireland. 


IV 


After rowing for a long time, Maeldune arrived at a small island with a 
large palace on it. Around the palace was a wall, white all over, without stain or 
flaw. The gate of this outer wall was open, and a number of fine houses were 
visible, all snowy white, ranged round on the inside and enclosing a level court 


25Ed. cit., pp. 70f. 
26René Basset, Mille et un contes, récits et légendes arabes (Paris, 1924-27), 


1, 190ff., where the reader will find the older literature. 
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in the middle. The voyagers entered the largest of the buildings, and walkeg 
through several rooms without seeing any one. But on reaching the principal 
apartment, they saw in it a small cat, playing among a number of low, square 
marble pillars, which stood ranged in a row; and his play was leaping con. 
tinually from the top of one pillar to the top of another. Looking to the Toom 
itself, they saw three rows of precious jewels ranged round the wall from one 
door-jamb to the other: a row of brooches of gold and silver, a row of torques 
of gold and silver, and a row of great swords, with hilts of gold and silver, Qp 
tables they found an abundance of good food and drink, of which they partook 
without more ado. On leaving, Maeldune’s eldest foster-brother, against his 
chief’s advice, took down one of the torques to take it with him; but the cat 
followed him, and overtook him in the middle of the court, and, springing on 
him like a blazing, fiery arrow, he went through his body, and reduced it in a 
moment to a heap of ashes. He then returned to the room and, leaping Up on 
one of the pillars, sat upon it. Maeldune soothed the cat and put the torque 
back to the place from which it had been taken. Then he collected the ashes of 
his foster-brother and cast them into the sea, after which they went on board 
their curragh and continued their voyage, grieving for their lost companion27, 


The first impression one gains from this account is that the de. 
serted buildings formed part of a temple or sanctuary with the 
treasures or ex-vota of which it is admittedly dangerous to meddle, 
The whiteness of the walls would point somewhere to Southern 
Europe or North Africa. There remains the enigmatic figure of the 
cat, and the conclusion will not seem far-fetched that the temple was 
the sanctuary of a cat goddess. 

Antiquity knew only one cat goddess, the Egyptian Bast,”* the 
center of whose cult was the city of Bubastis, in Lower Egypt, where 
she possessed a temple which was among the richest of Egypt.” 
Herodotus (1. 138) was, however, wrong in referring to some idol 
of Bast in that temple; the goddess was rather represented by a 
living cat, her embodrment.*® Cats were sacred to her, and she her- 
self is depicted with the head of a ecat.*' Near the town was a huge 
cemetery for cats, with bones of cats of all varieties, sizes, and ages.” 
What is more, Bast was a fire goddess, who from her mouth hurled 
flames on the enemies of Ra and the partisans of Set.** This feature 
would certainly be in striking accord with the punishment inflicted 
upon the unhappy foster-brother of Maeldune. 

How could the Irish author have obtained a knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptian goddess and her cult? True enough, even in 


27Ed. cit., pp. 476ff. 

28C. Sourdille, Hérodote et la religion de l’Egypte (Paris, 1910), pp. 116ff.; 
Roscher, Lexicon and R.-E., s.v. Bubastis. 

29Sourdille, op. cit., p. 122; A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch mit 
sachlichen Erléuterungen (Leipzig, 1890), p. 498. 
30[bid., p. 497. 
31]bid., p. 253. 
327bid., p. 283. 
33Sourdille, p. 123. 
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antiquity the cult of Bast was not limited to Egypt. Excavations 
at Tortosa (Spain) have brought to light a basalt covered with a 
hieroglyphic inscription mentioning a temple of the goddess Bast. 
As Brugsch pointed out, she had a temple at Memphis, where the 
Phoenicians had a quarter and enjoyed certain privileges.** There 
is thus a possibility of Phoenician traders’ having carried this cult 
to their colony of Aradus.** Statuettes of the cat goddess have also 
been found on the site of the Argive Heraeum.**® Her cult is known 
to have spread over the Roman empire, as we know from inscriptions 
from Oedenburg (Hungary)** and Ostia.** 

None the less, it would seem on the whole more likely that it was 
the Arabs who, after their conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, 
obtained some knowledge of the ancient cult of the cat goddess, 
which had come to a close only three centuries previously and of 
which many memories must have lingered in that ancient land. In 
that case it was the Arabs who carried the story west, as they con- 
quered the Mogreb, and it was probably through intercourse with 
Moorish sailors that the Irish learned it, to incorporate it in one of 
their imrama. 

As was indicated above, we cannot hope to exhaust the subject. 
The literature of the Irish imrama and their Latin and vernacular 
derivatives, the most famous of which is the Navigatio sancti Bren- 
dani, is full of enigmas still awaiting a solution, and the study of 
the various motives, with their many modifications and ramifications, 
has hardly begun. All we can reasonably claim to have done, in the 
foregoing pages, is to establish the likelihood of the following facts: 
(1) The Azores were known to sealing fishers of both Moorish Spain 
and Celtic Ireland as early as the eighth century of the Christian 
era; (2) there was an exchange of sailors’ yarns between Moorish 
and Irish fishermen, in the course of which the former transmitted 
to the latter a number of Oriental themes, one of which appears to 


be derived from the traditional lore of ancient Egypt. 


34Herod. 11. 112. 
35Jules Soury, Etudes historiques (Paris, 1877), p. 125. 
86Paul Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis (Paris, 1914), p. 11. 
37C. I. L., m1, 4234. 

38Roscher, Lexicon, 1, col. 831. 
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THE PLACE OF CHAUCER AND SPENSER IN THE 
GENESIS OF PETER BELL 


By CuHar.es E. Mounts 
The University of Florida 


From Rydal Mount under date of April 7, 1819, Wordsworth 
addressed to Robert Southey, Esquire and Poet Laureate, the epistle 
dedicatory to Peter Bell. From this letter arise two very natural 
lines of inquiry. In the first place, if over the long interval of 
nearly twenty-one years the poem lay in manuscript and was at 
different times subjected to revision, what influences molded the 
poem’s development, and by what time may it be said to have 
reached substantially its present form? Secondly, since, according 
to his own declaration, Wordsworth intended the poem as a refuta- 
tion of the belief that the imagination requires for its exercise the 
intervention of supernatural agency, against whom, among his 
poetic predecessors or contemporaries, was he directing his argu- 
ment ? 

Actually, of course, the evidence is clear that Peter Bell was 
begun at Alfoxden on April 20, 1798,' and such substantial progress 
made that by February, 1799, Wordsworth felt the necessity of 
hewing it down to a shorter form, with which he was fairly well 
pleased.? That the prologue about the little cloudland boat was a 
part of the original conception seems clearly proved by Doro- 
thy Wordsworth’s journal notation about the crescent moon: 
On the other hand, there is strong presumptive evidence that the 
setting of the story in the valley of the Swale was an after-thought 
that did not appear, at the earliest, until the opening months of 
1800, after the brother and sister had settled at Grasmere.* Most 


1Poems, ed. by Knight, 1, 2-3. (Wordsworth’s explicit testimony to Miss 
Fenwick. ) 

2Early Letters, ed. by DeSelincourt, p. 222. (Letter to Coleridge from 
Nordhausen. ) 

8Alfoxden Journal, April 20, 1798: ‘‘The moon crescent. Peter Bell begun.’’ 

4See the Christmas Eve letter to Coleridge, 1799, for a detailed account of 
the journey from Sockburn to the new home (arly Letters, p. 238). With the 
prose description of the Swale therein contained, it is suggestive to compare 
lines 323-325, 333-335, and 371-380 of Peter Bell. All of Wordsworth’s other 
poetic references to the Swale occur in works known to have been composed 
after this journey. (See Hart-Leap Well, 75-76, and The White Doe of Rylstone, 
607-08.) 
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probably, if such a change was indeed made, it was effected at a 
time when the poem was being generally reshaped, and we know 
that at least one such revision took place in January and February 
of 1802.° 

It is from the literary influences that molded the development of 
Peter Bell that we must seek the explanation for the challenge im- 
plicit in the dedicatory letter. What after all, does Wordsworth 
say to Southey, and through him to the general public? 


The Poem of Peter Bell, as the Prologue will show, was composed under a 

belief that the imagination not only does not require for its exercise the in- 
tervention of supernatural agency, but that, though such agency be excluded, 
the faculty may be called forth as imperiously, and for kindred results of 
pleasure, by incidents within departments of daily life. 
About this statement clings unmistakably the atmosphere of debate. 
Wordsworth in Peter Bell is writing to prove something, and the 
poem is to serve as the illustration of his thesis. Now on the assump- 
tion that a reasonable man does not argue a point on which he is 
aware of no opposition, we may well inquire whom Wordsworth is 
arguing against. Certainly, in part, against Coleridge with his 
marked predilection for supernatural themes. Peter Bell was begun 
in the very year of the Lyrical Ballads, while Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were constantly together at Alfoxden and Nether Stowey. 
The two poets’ division of responsibility with respect to the sub- 
jects treated in their joint publication is too familiar to warrant 
further comment.® That Peter Bell derived originally from argu- 
ments between Coleridge and Wordsworth on the place of the 
supernatural in poetry seems such an obvious explanation that we 
might well be reproached for wasting further consideration on it. 
But here is, perhaps, a question for which the obvious answer is by 
no means the entire answer. If it can be demonstrated that during 
the composition and revision of Peter Bell, Wordsworth had certain 
of the older English poets in mind, the implication of his thesis 
may be visibly enlarged. 

It is precisely with respect to Chaucer and Spenser that the evi- 
dence is clearest as to what the Wordsworths habitually read dur- 
ing the years when Peter Bell was being composed and revised. 
Though the letters of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb at this 





5See Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal for the period February 17 to 26, 1802. 
The interpretations of Peter Bell offered by Professor Legouis (Early Life 
of Wordsworth, pp. 408 et seq.) and by the late Professor Raleigh (Words- 
worth, pp. 74 et seq.), particularly the latter’s explanation of Peter Bell as 
Wordsworth’s answer to The Ancient Mariner, have long been well received. 
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period are marked by frequent mention of Spenser, Dorothy Words. 
worth’s Alfoxden Journal supplies no information as to what she 
and William were reading at the time Peter Bell was begun, not 
presumably because they were doing no reading at all but because 
Dorothy only later formed the habit of recording it in her Journal. 
Later at Grasmere she was more scrupulous to do so, especially 
when Mary Hutchinson was visiting at Dove Cottage and reading 
aloud had become a recurrent delight. Nowhere in the Journals are 
notations concerning the reading of Chaucer and Spenser so plenti- 
ful as in the closing weeks of 1801, just before an important re. 
shaping of Peter Bell.” On Monday, December 28, William, Mary, 
and Dorothy set out on foot to Keswick with some cold mutton jn 
their pockets. They were provisioned with reading matter as well, 
for Dorothy noted in the Journal that ‘‘Wm. rested often. Once he 
left his Spenser, and Mary turned back for it, and found it upon 
the bank where we had last rested.’’ The purpose of the expedition 
was to visit the Clarksons, who then lived at Eusemere, at the 
northern edge of Ullswater. From there Mary went on, after a day 
or two, to her relatives in Penrith, six miles farther. William and 
Dorothy returned to Grasmere without Mary on January 23, 1802. 
Almost immediately the poet entered upon an extended period of 
active composition which resulted, among other things, in the revi- 
sion of Peter Bell.® 

Since Chaucer and Spenser were constantly in Wordsworth’s 
mind during the weeks immediately preceding the 1802 revision of 
Peter Bell (and almost as certainly for years preceding and follow- 
ing that time), it is natural to expect that there should be some 
internal evidences to signalize their influence. Such evidences, if 
discernible, should prove of real significance to the larger implica- 
tions of the poem. 

First and foremost, there is the whole basic conception involved 
in the Prologue. Wordsworth has already served notice upon us in 
the letter to Southey that the Prologue demonstrates the funda- 
mental idea of the poem —that the imagination does not require 
for its exercise the intervention of supernatural agency. Hitherto 
no one has pointed out the analogy between this Prologue and the 
eagle episode in Chaucer’s House of Fame, which is about as 


7Grasmere Journal, November 16 to December 26, 1801. 
8For evidence of the vital connection between Wordsworth’s reading and 
his composing, see Dorothy’s Journal for May 21, 1802; also her letter to Sara 
Hutchinson, February 18, 1815 (Letters, 1811-1820, pp. 634-640). 
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striking an example of the intervention of supernatural agency as 
Wordsworth could very well have found. 

The suggestion that Wordsworth’s little cloudland boat is 
modelled upon Chaucer’s lecturing eagle must appear at some dis- 
advantage because of the lack of evidence that Wordsworth read the 
House of Fame before April 20, 1798, or, for that matter, at any 
subsequent time. But it was included in the edition of Anderson’s 
British Poets which we know to have been in his possession over 
many years, and it would be indeed strange if he read so much of 
the rest of the first volume and skipped the House of Fame. Since 
he nowhere mentions it by name, it probably was not -one of his 
favorite pieces, but it would not have to be so, in fact, almost cer- 
tainly would not be so, if he were to select it to illustrate a poetic 
practice uncongenial to his ewn natural gifts. 

From the first it is notable that Wordsworth makes no use of the 
dream motif so much resorted to in Chaucer’s day. Wordsworth’s 
conveyance for his aerial voyage is a little boat, shaped like the 
erescent moon that he and Dorothy had watched in front of Al- 
foxden House. Chaucer, in the midst of a dream of the temple of 
Venus, comes out into an open field from which he is suddenly 
snatched up by an eagle ‘‘withyn his sharpe nayles longe’’ and 
borne aloft in most involuntary and unpremeditated fashion. 
Wordsworth’s flight, on the other hand, is purely voluntary and 
even deliberate : 

There’s something in a flying horse,® 
There’s something in a huge balloon; 
But through the clouds I’ll never float 


Until I have a little Boat, 
Shaped like the crescent moon. 


And now I have a little Boat, 

In shape a very erescent-moon: 

Fast through the clouds my Boat can sail; 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up — and you shall see me soon! 


With Wordsworth the sky ride is a pleasure excursion from the out- 
set. Chaucer, by contrast, swoons at first and is later chided into 
consciousness by the talkative eagle. Wordsworth’s boat doesn’t 
start talking until its rider has had a considerable voyage; Chau- 
cer’s eagle discourses to his one-man audience almost from the 
beginning. Lest these dissimilarities seem too impressive, let us 


%Obviously an allusion to the Squire’s Tale. 
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remember that in each case we find a poet whisked off on a celestia] 
voyage by a talking vehicle — truly a remarkable enough phenom. 
enon in either case. There are other striking resemblances. Words. 
worth’s boat does not wait to be specifically addressed, but seems 
able to read the thoughts of its passenger, just as the eagle reads 
Chaucer’s thoughts and answers them. Wordsworth is at first glad 
to escape from the things that have made life on earth a burden ty 
him — treasons, tumults, and wars. The eagle tells Chaucer that 
Jupiter has taken special heed of the poet’s plight on earth and 
dispatched the eagle to take him to the House of Fame, where he 
will receive tidings of love. Wordsworth’s flight takes him at once 
among the heavenly bodies. And returning — apparently Words. 
worth has more control over his boat than Chaucer has over his 
eagle — he observes with admiration the oceans, mountains, deserts, 
rivers, and (best of all) the scenes of his boyhood. In Chaucer’s 
ease the order is reversed. The eagle bids him look down, and he 
beholds fields and plains, hills and mountains, rivers and cities, 
and ships sailing in the sea. Soon all the world no larger seems to 
him than a little point, ‘‘a prikke,’’ which word might easily have 
suggested Wordsworth’s phrase ‘‘that tiny grain”’ or, as it appeared 
originally in the 1819 edition, ‘‘that darling speck.’’ Next, the 
eagle exhorts Chaucer to cast up his eye and behold the Galaxie, 
about which so fine a story can be told; Chaucer confesses himself 
gladdened by such instructive conversation and falls into musing 
on the descriptions of the heavenly regions given in his astronomical 
books. The eagle immediately offers to teach him all about the stars 
so that he can understand poetic allusions better, but Chaucer 
somewhat surprisingly refuses—on three grounds; namely, that 
he is too old to learn, that he is perfectly satisfied with what his 
books tell him, and finally that the planets would blind him were 
he to look upon them. ‘‘That may wel be,’’ agrees the eagle, and 
drops the subject but not the poet. 

Wordsworth’s little boat makes a similar offer of instruction, 
likewise meets with refusal, but reacts much less amiably. Its poet- 
passenger has been exclaiming to himself over the beautiful sights 
of Earth: 


Never did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, never ; — 
How tunefully the forests ring! 

To hear the earth’s soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang forever! 
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‘¢Shame on you! ’”’ cried my little Boat, 
‘¢Was ever such a homesick Loon, 
Within a living Boat to sit, 

And made no better use of it; 

A Boat twin-sister of the crescent-moon! 


‘¢Ne’er in the breast of full-grown Poet 
Fluttered so faint a heart before ; — 
Was it the music of the spheres 

That overpowered your mortal ears? 

— Such din shall trouble them no more. 


‘¢These nether precincts do not lack 
Charms of their own; — then come with me, 
I want a comrade, and for you 

There’s nothing that I would not do; 
Naught is there that you shall not see. 


‘«Haste! and above Siberian snows 
We'll sport amid the boreal morning; 
Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding, 
And now the stars adorning. 


‘*T know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray; 
Fair is that land as evening skies, 
And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 


‘Or we’ll into the realm of Faery, 
Among the lovely shades of things; 

The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair 
And shades of palaces and kings. 


‘Or if you thirst with hardy zeal 

Less quiet regions to explore, 

Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 

How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
The might of magic lore! ’” 

Such is the offer of the intervention of supernatural agency for 
the exercise of Wordsworth’s imagination. It is made to him under 
circumstances remarkably similar to those in the eagle-episode of 
Chaucer’s House of Fame and in the last two stanzas, at least, in 
terms plainly reminiscent of Spenser’s ‘‘realm of Faery’’ with its 
“streams, and bowers, and ladies fair’’ and its ‘‘might of magic 
lore.’? What Wordsworth is saying is that Chaucer and Spenser, 
two of his most beloved poets, extend to him, through the medium 
of their own example, the limitless possibilities of exercising his 
imagination and that of his reader through the intervention of 
supernatural agency. What is his reply ? 


‘«Temptation lurks among your words; 
But, while these pleasures you’re pursuing 
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Without impediment or let, 
No wonder if you quite forget 
What on the earth is doing. 


‘¢There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a faith sincere 

To tuneful tongues in mystery versed ; 
Then Poets fearlessly rehearsed 

The wonders of a wild career. 


‘¢Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


‘“The dragon’s wing, the magic ring’? — 


With its double allusion to the Faerie Queene and the Squire’s Tale 
what a perfect line this is for pointing the two-fold reference of 
this Prologue to Spenser and Chaucer — 


‘‘The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power.’’ 

Further quotation will scarcely make clearer the implication of 
Wordsworth’s decision not to embark upon the wonders of a wild 
career but to hasten home to regale the squire and Bess with the 
story of Peter Bell, the potter. What matter if the little boat flee 
away, spurning its freight with indignation? Wordsworth, the poet 
of humble, daily life, has sufficiently declared his intent, and not 
even the honored example of Chaucer and Spenser will swerve him 
from it. 

In the face of such a declaration one could hardly expect the 
main body of the poem to be particularly reminiscent of either 
Chaucer or Spenser, and it is not. Nevertheless, the first part of 
the poem which was probably that portion first affected by the 
revision of January and February, 1802, seems to contain an allu- 
sion to Spenser. It forms a part of the setting of Peter Bell upon the 
banks of the Swale: 


And is there no one dwelling here, 

No hermit with his beads and glass? 

And does no little cottage look 

Upon this soft and fertile nook? 

Does no one live near this green grass? (I, 376-380.) 


This stanza appears to be a deliberate and self-conscious allusion to 
one of the most admired stanzas in the Faerie Queene, which, be- 
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cause it is in the first canto of the first book, almost everybody 


knows : 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side, 

Far from resort of people, that did pas 

In traveill to and froe; a little wide 

There was an holy chappell edifyde, 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 

His holy thinges each morne and even-tyde: 

Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. (Stanza xxxiv.) 
Probably Wordsworth’s stanza about the hermit came into Peter 
Bell at the same time the setting of the poem was fixed upon the 
panks of the Swale. Wordsworth’s letter to Coleridge about the 
journey from Sockburn to Grasmere describes a scene observed in 
Wensley Dale, only a few miles from the Swale, in terms of 
Spenserian reminiscence. It was just such a scene as a giant 
Elizabethan gardener might have laid out had he consulted and 
worked with the poet Spenser. How very likely, then, that this 
association between scenery in the vicinity of the Swale and the 
poetic landscapes of the Faerie Queene should cause Wordsworth 
two years later again to describe this scenery in Spenserian terms. 
And with all the more point, too, since the poem was a deliberate 
turning away from the supernatural machinery of Chaucer and 
Spenser. ‘‘What, was there no hermit with his beads and glass?’’ 
archly inquires the poet, as much as to say that if what we desire 
is Archimagoes and Duessas, flying horses and lecturing eagles, we 
may seek them in the older poets as much as we like, but not in him. 
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By Henry J. WEBB 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Of the 191 titles which are included in this list, 121 are in the 
possession of American libraries. Abbreviations of the names of 
American libraries in which copies are located are those employed 
by the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress. When the 
existence of a work in an American library is not known, the 
British library in which it may be found is given. If no library is 
indicated after an entry, the work, so far as I have been able to 
determine, is not extant. References to the Short Title Catalogue 
and to Cockle’s Bibliography are made whenever items appear in 
those books. 


In three instances, books written before 1610 but not printed 
until later have been included in this list. They are Nos. 41, 91, 184, 
the contents of which are of definite historical interest. 
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1. (Anonymous) The absolute souldier or pollicie of armes. 
Entered to Ponsonbye, March 26, 1595, Stationers’ Register, 

mi, 294. Cockle 62. 

2. An acte for the havynge of horsse, armour and weapon. J. 

| Cawode, [1558]. STC. 7878. Society of Antiquaries. 

3. Alexander (Farnese), Prince of Parma. The besieging of 
Berghen vppon Zoom by the Prince of Parma. Middelburgh, 
R. Schilders, [1589?] STC 331. Cambridge University. 

A brief description of the battles victories and tri- 
umphs of the Duke of Parma. Tr. E. A[ggas] f. E. White, 
[1591] STC 332. Peterborough Cathedral. 

5. Ascham, Roger. Toxophilus, the schole of shootinge conteyned 
in two bookes. In aed. E. Whytchurch, 1545. STC 837. Cockle 
9. CSmH, DFo, *MiU. 

(Anr. ed.) Newlye perused. 7. Marshe, 1571. STC 
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Barwick, Humphrey. A breefe discourse, concerning the 
force of all manuall weapons of fire. R. Oliffe, [15942] STC 
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Becon, Thomas. The new pollecye of warre. (Anon.) J. May- 
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(Anr. ed.) 1597. NU. 
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DLC, MH. 
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Cambridge University, Lambeth. 
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Caesar conteyning his martiall exploytes in Gallia. Tr. A. 
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Goldinge. W. Seres, 1565. STC 4335. CSmH, CtY, DRy 
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Londono, Sancho de. Military discipline. Entered to John 
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f. I. Ol xenbridge], 1596. STC 18,748. NNUT. 
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armes. Deputies of C. Barker, 1593. STC 23,468. Cockle 57. 
CSmH, DFo, *IaU, MH, MiU. 

Tartaglia, Niccolo. Three bookes of colloquies concerning the 
arte of shooting. Tr. C. Luear. T. Dawson f. J. Harrison, 
1588. STC 23,689. Cockle 38. DFo, ICN, TxU. 

A tragicall historie of the troubles and ciuile warres of the 
Low countries. Tr. T. S. Jhon Kyngston f. Tobie Smith, 
[1583]. Hazlitt, Collection & Notes, 2nd series, 415. 

A true declaration of the streight siedge laide to the eytty of 
Steenwich. Tr. I. I. John Wolfe, 1592. STC 23,241. Bodleian, 
British Museum, Cambridge University Lib. 

A true declaration of that which hapned since the enemies 
first comming to Brommel. Tr. f. Dutch. John Wolfe, 1599. 
Bodleian. 

A true discourse of the armie which the king of Spain assem- 
bled. Tr. D. Archdeacon. J. Wolfe, 1588. STC 22,999. 
CSmH, MH. 
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True newes from one of Sir Fraunces Veres companie, f 
Thomas Nelson, 1591. STC 24,652. CSmH, DLC. 

A true report of all the proceedings of Grave Mavris befor 
the towne of Bercke. Tr. f. Dutch. f. William Iones, 160), 
Hazlitt, Collection & Notes, 3rd. series, 170. 

A true report of the great ouerthrowe lately giuen vnto the 
Spaniards in their resolute assault of Bergen Op Zoam. G, Eid, 
1605. STC 1,900. Bodleian. 

The true report of the service in Brittany. Performed by Sj 
John Norris and other captains and gentlemen before Guing. 
eamp. 1591. 

The true reports of the skirmish betwene the states of Flaun. 
ders, and Don Joan. 1578. W. Bartlett, [1578?] STC 11,030, 
DFo. 

Ubaldini, Petruccio. A discourse concerninge the Spanishe 
fleete. Tr. [R. Adams.] A. Hatfield, 1590. STC 24,481. DFo, 
MB, MH. 

Valdes, Francisco de. The sergeant maior. Tr. J. Thorius, 
J. Wolfe, 1590. STC 24,570. Cockle 47. CSmH. 

Vegetius Renatus, Flavius. The foure bookes of martiall 
policye. Tr. J. Sadler. T. Marshe, [1572]. STC 24,631. 
Cockle 17. CSmH, ICN. 

Vere, Sir Francis. The commentaries. Cambridge, John Field, 
1657. DLC, ICU. 

Whetstone, George. The honorable reputation of a souldier, 
R. Jones, 1585. STC 25,339. Cockle 32. CSmH, *IaU, MH, 
NNC. 





(Anr. ed.) Eng. a Dutch. Leyden, J. P. Jacobszoon 
ende J. Bowwenszoon, 1586. STC 25,340. Cockle 32. CSmi, 
DFo. 

Whitehorne; Peter. Certain waies for the orderyng of soul 
diers in’ battelray. Jhon Kingston f. Nicholas Englanie, 
1562. Cockle 13. CSmH. 

(Anr. ed.) W. Williamson f. Ihon Wight, 1573. 
Cockle 13. CSmH, ICN, MiU. 

(Anr. ed.) Thomas East f. Ihon Wight, 1588. Cockle 
13. CSmH, DLC, IaU. 

Williams, Sir Roger. A briefe discourse of warre. 7. Orwin, 
1590. STC 25,732. Cockle 45. CSmH, DFo, DLC, *IaU, MH. 
(Anr. ed.) 7. Orwin, 1590. STC 25,733. CSmH. 
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TO AMATHEA 


By Wiuta McCuune Evans 
Hunter College 


Among Henry Lawes’s manuscript songs there is one which ap- 
| pears to be a sequel to Richard Lovelace’s lyric beginning ‘‘ Amaran- 
-- tha sweet and Fayre.’ The recently discovered song — which for 

eonvenience I shall refer to as To Amathea — is here printed in 
facsimile with a transcription of the words, by permission of the 
present owner of the Lawes manuscript, Miss Ella K. Church.’ 


Still Amathea thou art fayre, 
although to me 
thy favors sounded but of Ayre 
Sweet since from thee 
streames yt Advance from pleasinge springes, 
althoughe unpleasant pleasure bringes. 


(2) 


Twas not that Looke, nor yet that dart 
from those bright Eyes 

web did Enthrall my willinge hart 
(unhappy spies) 

though not retornd an Equall boone 

can ravish beautye from its Throne. 


(3) 


yet poore Licoris pynde for greif 
but could not gaine 
from such a Treasure a releife 
but Endles paine. 
Like fond Narcissus doe I pyne. 
in strivinge to re-gaine what’s Myne. 


(4) 


still thou art faire, & still as bright 
as Smylinge Maye 
that Ads unto our pleasinge light 
a fragrant daye 
Twas want of worth yt me denide 
th’injoyinge of soe sweet a Bryde. 


1A description of this manuscript is included in the present author’s study, 
| Henry Lawes Musician and Friend of Poets (M L A, Revolving Fund Series, 
XI, 1941), pp. 235-236. 
2After the death of Miss Naomi D. Church in 1941 the Lawes manuscript 
passed into the possession of Miss Ella K. Church. The manuscript itself is 
stored away for the duration. The facsimile and transcript here printed are 
made from a photograph in the writer’s possession. 
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(5) 
yet be not Coye, but use yor Tyme 
roses will fade 
not taken in their wonted pryme 
& in the shade 
Th’enamelde Tulip weh before 
Enricht each pleasant Eye prooves poore. 

An examination of the facsimile reproduction shows that Lawes 
crowded To Amathea on the bottom of page 246, at the end of one 
of Carew’s lyrics.* Page 245, however, reveals that the composer 
felt no compulsion to conserve space when he drew in the clef of 
Carew’s song nearly a quarter of the way across the staff at the 
top of the page, and then spread the notes carelessly (so far ag 
space was concerned) over page 245 and, as can be seen in the 
facsimile, over a third of page 246. Page 247 containing Cart. 
wright’s ‘‘Taught from yo" Artfull Straines my faire,’’ likewise 
reveals the copyist in a generous state of mind, leaving abundant 
room on the staves both before and after the notation. So improvi- 
dent a disposition of space on pages 245 and 247, taken together 
with the crowding at the bottom of page 246, indicates that To 
Amathea was copied later than Cartwright’s and Carew’s songs— 
presumably when the clean pages in the book had been filled‘ 
Similar crowding throughout the early part of the volume, and a 
relatively large number of but partially filled pages toward the end 
suggest that Lawes engaged in a sort of second round of copying, 
filling in the empty spaces as he came to them. The position of To 
Amathea crowded on to the bottom of page 246 indicates that this 
song was copied on Lawes’s second round — fairly late, or toward 
the end of the composer’s career. 

When I first read To Amathea I wondered why so good a critic 
of lyric verse had bothered to set to music such unrelated and 
meaningless stanzas. Upon a second reading it became clear that 
the poem referred to some earlier lyric, and that an acquaintance 
with that earlier lyric would be essential to an understanding of 
To Amathea. The first word still was obviously a link between this 
song and an earlier protestation of the poet’s love for a fair lady; 
the repetition of still in the fourth stanza showed that the first use 


8Carew’s song consists of some twelve lines taken from a longer lyric: 
To A. D. Unreasonable Distrustful of her Own Beauty. Lawes’s version of the 
lyric begins, ‘‘Looke sweetest Doris on my Love sick hart.’’ Unless otherwise 
indicated the spelling, punctuation and capitalization of quotations from 
Lawes’s songs follow that used in his manuscript. 
4¥Filled or reserved for other songs. 
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of the word was deliberately intended, and emphasized the im- 
portance of the word as a link-word; the references to past favors 
and flirtations on the lady’s part indicated something of the nature 
of the earlier declarations of the poet’s admiration. The fact, more- 
over, that Lawes had arranged a musical accompaniment for To 
Amathea suggested that he must have been familiar with the details 
of the love affair, or at least possessed among the songs in his 
repertoire the early lyric to which To Amathea referred. As 
Lawes’s main purpose in setting stanzas to music was to sing 
them, it seemed logical that the audience which listened to To 
Amathea must also have been acquainted with the earlier song. In 
other words, the earlier song was fairly well-known to Lawes’s 
pupils, friends, and patrons. 

A careful examination of the songs in the composer’s collection 
revealed only one which had the suggestive power of immediately 
recalling 70 Amathea: Lovelace’s ‘‘Amarantha sweet and Fayre.’’ 
This latter song is on page 304 of the manuscript volume, amply 
spaced — the spacing revealing that it was copied on Lawes’s first 
round, considerably before To Amathea was placed at the bottom 
of page 246. The meter and rhythm of the first lines of the two 
poems are such that a reading of the one at once brings the other 
to mind. The important word, the key-word of each line, is the 
emphatic end-word, fayre.* 

The name ‘‘Amathea’’ while suggesting ‘‘Amarantha’’ would 
seem to combine the latter with ‘‘ Althea.’’ It is possible that the 
use of ‘‘Amathea’’ was meant to identify all three names with one 
lady. There were reasons why neither Amarantha nor Althea could 
have symbolized the woman addressed as Amathea. The poet 
could not have mentioned the lady as Amarantha (meaning unfad- 
ing flower) in the first stanza, and reminded her in the fourth that 
her beauty was comparable to that of a fading rose or shaded tulip. 
Nor could he have called her Althea (meaning the healer, or Rose 
of Sharon) and then dwelt upon the ‘‘Endles paine’’ she had 





5Except for her sweetness and her hair, Amarantha’s chief trait was her 
fairness. At the time of writing To Amathea, the lady’s only trait, at least the 
only trait not referred to in the past tense, was her fairness. Lovelace gives 
very few descriptive details concerning Althea’s and Amarantha’s beauty. 

éWhile considerable evidence might be assembled to prove that the three 
names were used to address one lady, the point if proved would be irrelevant 
to this discussion. Suffice it to say that Lovelace openly declared that Amarantha 
was Lucasta, and that Lucasta was Laura. In other words, Lovelace is known 
to have addressed one lady by three names. 
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eaused him. Amathea (a synthetic name of uncertain meaning)" 
recalled both of the other names without describing the nature of 
the lady’s beauty. It is quite possible that when the poet wrote 7) 
Amathea the lady could no longer heal his pain or appear ageless$ 

Lines 2 and 3 of stanza 1 of 70 Amathea are very obscure unless 
they are read in connection with the last three stanzas of 7, 
Amarantha as they were printed in Lucasta, 1649. These three 
stanzas describe the lovers’ dalliance in an idyllic bower, leaving the 
reader in doubt ‘as to whether the relationship between the poet and 
the lady was intended to seem real or imaginary. The three stanzas 
are not related in theme or in mood to the first four stanzas of the 
poem. Their independence suggests that they were added as an 
afterthought. When Lawes composed the musical setting for the 
first four stanzas of To Amarantha some time before the poem was 
sent to the printer,’ he appears not to have possessed a copy of the 
last three stanzas, for the words of stanza vit conclude, not at the 
end as might be expected, but in the middle of the musical accom. 
paniment. Whether Lovelace, the editor, or someone else added 
those three stanzas is irrelevant here. But their publication might 
well have aroused objections from Amarantha, her friends and her 
kinsmen. At any rate, the author of To Amathea speedily made 
amends :?° after linking the new lyric to the old one in the first line, 
he explained that the favors previously celebrated had been purely 
ephemeral. 

The author of To Amathea is nowhere mentioned. Cotton, How- 
ard, Lucas, Tatham, Jenkyn, Stanley, or any one of a number of 


7It is possible that Amathea comes from the Latin Amare and the Greek #éa. 
The combination, freely translated, would mean beloved goddess. Or possibly 
Amathea is derived from the Greek verb pavddvw. The negative would thus 
mean ignorance. This latter term hardly fits in with the words addressed to 
the lady. 

8The hair which had endeared Amarantha and Althea to Lovelace is not 
mentioned in To Amathea. As time had passed it is possible that gray strands 
had appeared among the shining gold, and that the locks which had once secat- 
tered day no longer appeared suitable as a theme for poetic rhapsody. 

9Under the title of the printed poem are the words, ‘‘Set by Mr. Henry 
jLawes,’’ clearly showing that the music was in existence before the poem went 
to press. 

i0oThe fact that Lawes deliberately left out the three last stanzas of To 
Amarantha in his printed version of the song in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, 
when he could have obtained the words from Lucasta, 1649, and when Lovelace 
himself was still alive and could have remonstrated had he desired to, confirms 
the belief that the poet, if he did not regret the publication of the three 
stanzas, approved their later omission. Lawes’s well known reputation for 
considering the poet’s feelings also points to the conclusion that the musician 
failed to include the three stanzas with Lovelace’s full consent. 
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gentlemen might have supplied Lawes with these lines."' I have not 
been able to find To Amathea in their printed works; nor has con- 
siderable search in manuscripts revealed another copy of this poem. 
Lacking evidence that any one else wrote the lines it seems rea- 
sonable to think — in view of the continuity between To Amarantha 
and To Amathea — that the author of the first was the poet who 
could most authentically supply the details given in the second.” 

While the stanzas of To Amathea are obviously conventional ex- 
pressions of much used poetic themes,'* the fragments of original 
story they contain correspond with contemporary accounts of Love- 
lace’s experiences. The dejection, defeat, and struggle of the poet 
to regain what he had lost, suggested in stanzas 1 and III, were ex- 
periences not unfamiliar to Lovelace himself after the death of 
Charles I. Aubrey commented upon Lovelace’s financial miseries. 
Wood went into greater detail: 

After the Murther of K. Ch. I. Lovelace was set at liberty, and having by 
time consumed all his Estate, grew very melancholy, (which brought him at 
length into a Consumption) became very poor in body and purse, was the ob- 
ject of charity, went in ragged Cloathes (whereas when he was in his glory he 


wore Cloth of gold and silver) and mostly lodged in obscure and dirty places, 
more befitting the worst of Beggars, than poorest of Servants, & 14 


The allusion in the fourth stanza to the fact that the poet had not 
married may also have been true of Lovelace. At least there is no 





11Lovelace’s lyrics were often imitated and answered. These imitations and 
answers bore a closer resemblance to their models than does To Amathea to 
To Amarantha. An answer tended to be structurally identical with the original, 
to employ similar diction, and to elaborate upon or to deny the theme of the 
model. To Amathea has none of these traits. It is clearly an outgrowth of or 
sequel to the earlier poem. It supplies information: time has passed; the 
favors previously alluded to were imaginary; the lady had caused the poet 
grief and pain, and had temporarily at least deflated his ego; she had not 
married him. Meanwhile he had recovered from his feeling of unworthiness 
sufficiently to advise Amathea to gather rosebuds while she might. 

12The futility of attempting to establish Lovelace’s authorship of To 
Amathea by means of verse tests is readily apparent to anyone who is familiar 
with the great variety of metric, linear, and stanzaic patterns used by the poet. 
The rhyme scheme used in To Amathea appears in the following poems: 
Sonnet, 21; The faire Begger, 88; The Ant, 125; Song, 138; The Duell, 141; 
To my Noble Kinsman T. S., Esq., 169; the above page references refer to 
C. H. Wilkinson’s edition of The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1925), vol. 11. 

18The ‘‘ wasting in despair’’ and ‘‘ gather ye rosebuds’’ themes, as well as 
the allusions to classical myth, were well overworked even in Elizabethan times. 
For a discussion of these themes see Lisle Cecil John, The Elizabethan Sonnet 
Sequences (Columbia University Press, 1938). 

14Both Aubrey’s and Wood’s accounts are quoted by Wilkinson, op. cit. 
vol. 1, Appendix I. Wilkinson (p. xlix) states that Lovelace suffered less than 
the contemporary accounts would imply. 
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mention of the poet’s marriage in the D. N. B. or in Wilkinson's 
accounts. Hartmann forthrightly states, ‘‘There is not a Scrap of 
evidence to show that Lovelace was ever married to anyone.’ 

If the hypothesis be granted that Lovelace wrote To Amathea, jt 
is not hard to find reasons why the stanzas were never printed. Ip 
1659, when Dudley Lovelace supervised the publication of Lucastg, 
Posthume Poems, he may not even have known of the existence of 
the poem. Or if he knew of the lines he may have refrained from 
printing them out of consideration for Amathea. In 1659 the lady was 
ten years older than she had been when 7'0 Amarantha was printed, 
Her interest in the erstwhile celebrated favors had had time to lapse, 
Her sensitive feelings, however, might well have been aroused by 
the allusions to her age. In 1659 she was in fact well past what was 
then considered her ‘‘pryme.’’ It had been one thing for Richard 
Lovelace to playfully taunt a comparatively young woman with the 
implications of her fading beauty; but it was quite another for 
Dudley to call public attention to the lady when the fading had 
been accomplished. If Amathea was a typical member of the cavalier 
party, her estates had been confiscated and she had suffered much 
from the deprivations of war. And if Dudley Lovelace was the 
loyal and chivalrous cavalier associated with the name of Lovelace, 
he would not have added to the lady’s miseries by printing a poem 
like To Amathea.*® 

Lawes too, was discreet and tactful. He did not inelude To 
Amathea in any of his published volumes of Ayres and Dialogues. 
It will be observed that he fitted his measures to the first stanza 
only ; the other stanzas could be sung to the same tune. The key is 
one flat, the time 4/4.‘7 The plaintive minor air appropriately ex- 
presses the dejected feelings of a weary cavalier for a proud but 
fading gentlewoman. 


15Cyril Hughes Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit (1925), p. 76, n. 3. 

16The elegies written to Richard deal with the qualities associated with the 
name. Symon Ognell in a poem to Dudley elaborates upon the excellent char- 
acter of the latter and concludes with the line, ‘‘All must be rich that’s 
graced with Lovelace name’’ (Wilkinson, op. cit. ii, 210). 

17The key and the time were the same for Lawes’s setting for To Amarantha. 
Wilkinson prints this setting in vol. 11, facing page 18. 
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STEVENSON’S SOURCE FOR ‘‘THE MERRY MEN’’ 


By Joun Ropert Moore 
Indiana University 


I 


“The Merry Men’’ seemed to Robert Louis Stevenson peculiarly 
his own creation, with no source except for a faint indebtedness to 
Scott. In July 1881 he wrote to Henley: ‘‘But I must not breathe 
to you my plot. It is, I fancy, my first real shoot at a story; an 
odd thing, sir, but, I believe, my own, though there is a little of 
Seott’s Pirate in it, as how should there not? He had the root of 
romance in such places.’’”*? In the same month he wrote to Colvin: 
‘if ever I shall make a hit, I have the line now, as I believe.’’** But 
although ‘‘The Merry Men”’ remained one of his favorites,* even 
after frequent recastings it ‘‘never quite satisfied the author, who 
believed that he had succeeded in giving the terror of the sea, but 
had failed to get a real grip on his story.’” 

Critics have usually suggested that this partial failure grew out 
of the existence of two divergent elements in the story — the 
psychological study of Charles Darnaway’s uncle against the back- 
ground of island and sea, and the melodramatic appearance of the 
Black Man at the end to drive the elder Darnaway to destruction. 

However, there are implications of still a third strand in the 
story — apparently the original idea from which the story grew. 
This third strand (imperfectly woven into the narrative as it was 
actually written) tended to weaken and confuse the story as a whole. 
Stevenson ’s correspondence, even in the inadequate selections which 
have been published, makes it clear that the story was being greatly 

modified in the course of composition. Colvin believed that ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Susanna,’’ projected only as a title by Stevenson in a 





1For the initial suggestion of this source for ‘‘The Merry Men,’’ I am 
indebted to the generosity of Professor Benton Sullivan Monroe, of Cornell 
University, who (in November 1941) called my attention to Aytoun’s story. 

2Works (Vailima ed.), xxI, 70. 

3[bid., xxI, 68. 

4Graham Balfour, The Life of Robert Lowis Stevenson (New York, 1901), 
I, 225. 
5Mrs. Stevenson’s Prefatory Note to ‘‘The Merry Men’’ (Works, x1, 6). 
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letter of June 1881, ‘‘contained the germs of The Merry Men, 
Stevenson himself wrote to Henley in August 1881: ‘‘T have chosen, 
to sacrifice a long-projected story of adventure because the sentiment 
of that is identical with the sentiment of ‘My uncle.’ My uncle hin. 
self is not the story as I see it, only the leading episode of that 
story. It’s really a story of wrecks, as they appear to the dweller 
on the coast.’” 


In later life Stevenson seemed to forget all about the ““long- 
projected story of adventure’’ which he had sacrificed, and to think 
of ‘‘The Merry Men’’ solely as an outgrowth of the atmosphere of 
the island. Years afterwards, in the South Seas, he told Graham 
Balfour that a story could be written in one of three ways only — 
from the plot or from a character or from a certain atmosphere (as 
in ‘‘The Merry Men’’): ‘‘There I began with the feeling of one of 
those islands on the west coast of Scotland, and I gradually devel. 
oped the story to express the sentiment with which the coast 
affected me.’’S 


But it is possible to show, from convincing internal evidence, that 
Stevenson had as his primary source something far more tangible 
than a feeling for the island called Eileen Aros (or Eileen Eanaid)! 


II 


The Scottish Journal of Intelligence and Literature for March 
5, 1842,!° included, according to the usual practice of that oddly 
printed and oddly paged magazine, an inner section entitled The 
Scottish Library of Periodical Literature. The principal literary 
feature of that issue was a story (pp. 68-71) entitled ‘‘Tue Santa 
TrinwapA."' A Tale of the Hebrides. By William E. Aytoun, Esq.” 
Elsewhere in the journal (p. 2) the editor introduced the story to 
his fellow-Scotchmen: ‘‘ ‘The Santa Trinidada’ is a forcible tale 
from the pen of a young author of great promise; he is the nephew 
of the famous Radical, Aytoun of Edinburgh, late candidate for the 

6Ibid., XXI, 57. | 

7Ibid., Xx1, 73. 

8Balfour, Life, 11, 169. 

*Note for ‘‘The Merry Men’’ (Works, xxvi, 478). 

10J. G. Cumming, Published at 156 Fulton Street, New York, 1842. The only 
copy of this issue of the journal which I have been able to find is in the Cornell 
University Library (press mark B 1 Sae 42; from Mayor Louis P. Smith, 
Ithaca). 


11In the story this is variously spelled Trinidada and Trinadada. I have 
normalized the spelling throughout. 
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representation of the Sterling burghs. He will be known to our 
Edinburgh friends by the familiar ‘sobriquet’ ‘WHEN I Go To THE 
Pout THus Go I.’ ”’ 

It is impossible to reproduce here the complete text of ‘‘The 
Santa Trinidada,’’ a narrative of approximately 6000 words; but 
the plot may be summarized briefly : 

In the Hebridean island of Benbecula, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, lived two brothers, Maleolm and Donald McLean, who eked out a 
living as fishermen. Near a deep cavern or inlet in which a treasure-ship of the 
Spanish Armada had been lost, Malcolm discovered a wedge of gold. Tempted 
by a stranger (apparently the Devil) who appeared off the coast in a boat 
without oar or sail, he decided to seek further treasure by diving down to the 
wrecked ship. After a magic rite at midnight to discover where the wreck lay, 


he went down and brought up a casket of silver coins. As the tide was flowing 
in like a mill stream, he dived again, and was lost under the waters. 


The relationship between the two stories is indicated by the 
following similarities : 


1. Both stories are laid near the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and both are laid on Hebridean islands. 

2. Although it suits Stevenson’s whim to move the locality of 
the story from Benbecula (in the Outer Hebrides) to the vastly less 
probable site on his favorite little island of Earraid (Eileen Eanaid) 
off the Ross of Mull, he makes a gratuitous reference to Benbecula 
(Works, x1, 32). 

3. In both stories great use is made of the atmosphere of lonely 
island and sea-beaten coast. 

4. In both stories the Spanish treasure-ship has been lost in a 
cavern (or bay) scoured by the action of the sea. 

5. In Aytoun’s story the brothers are named McLean. In ‘‘The 
Merry Men’”’ the uncle, Gordon Darnaway, has married a Maclean, 
tke mother of his surviving daughter. 

6. In both stories a Spanish treasure-ship from the Armada, 
with her full crew of men, has been lost. In Aytoun’s story this 
ship carried ‘‘most of their treasure’’ and in ‘‘The Merry Men”’ it 
carried ‘‘a great part of the Spanish treasure.’’ 

7. In both stories a small foreign boat appears off the coast. In 
Aytoun’s story this is apparently a device of the Devil to tempt 
Maleolm to dive for the treasure; in ‘‘The Merry Men’’ the boat 
has been sent by a Spanish ship to sound for the sunken treasure- 
ship. 

8. Both Maleolm McLean and Charles Darnaway are led to dive 
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for the treasure by the desire to increase the narrow fortunes of 
their families — Malcolm partly for the sake of his brother, Charles 
largely for the sake of his sweetheart. 

9. Malcolm dives to the wreck and brings up a small casket of 
silver ; Charles gets only a shoe-buckle. 

10. Malcolm dives a second time and is lost under the water. 
Charles dives a second time and seizes a human bone, after which 
he gives up the quest in loathing. 

These resemblances between the stories as actually published are 
sufficiently striking, but they are strengthened by what we know of 
the unfinished draft of ‘‘The Merry Men.’’ In July 1881 Stevenson 
wrote to both Colvin and Henley that his third chapter was to be 
called ‘‘Past and Present in Sundag Bay’’ ;’* later, as the emphasis 
was shifted from the narrative of action to the atmosphere and the 
scenic background, this rather explicit reference to the Armada 
treasure-ship was obliterated in the title of the chapter as it was 
published, ‘‘Land and Sea in Sundag Bay.’’ More significant still, 
in the published story the old Spanish ship was called Espirito 
Santo; but in a letter to Henley (July 1881), while the story was 
still unfinished, the vessel had been called ‘‘the Armada treasure- 
ship, Sant™ Trini,’’!** (i.e., Santissima Trinidada, almost the exact 
name of the treasure-ship in Aytoun’s story). 


III 


I do not know whether ‘‘The Santa Trinidada’’ had been pub- 
lished in Edinburgh before it appeared in New York. The story is 
not in the files of Blackwood’s or of Chambers’, nor is it in the other 
magazines of the period which I have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine. One would suppose that the publication in New York 
represented a reprinting of an Edinburgh original, but I have no 
evidence for this. 

However, Stevenson must have become acquainted with the story 
in some way — possibly in print, possibly in manuscript, possibly 
through oral communication. Professor Aytoun and his wife had 
lived for nearly four years at No. 1 Inverleith Terrace in Edin- 
burgh — vacating the house in January 1853 to the Stevensons, who 
succeeded them there for the next four years and four months. At 
this time Louis was from two to six and a half years old, an age at 


12Works, xxi, 69, 70. 
12a [bid., xxI, 70. 
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which he was learning to read anything in print about the house. 

“the Santa Trinidada’’ first came to my attention because Pro- 

fessor B. S. Monroe had seen it, years before, in an attic in Ithaca, 

New York; possibly Stevenson first saw it in Edinburgh in much 

the same way. 

Again, Aytoun had written verses with great acclaim while he was 
attending the Edinburgh Academy and the University of Edin- 
burgh — possibly he had published stories in a school or college 
magazine. Stevenson came later to the same academy and the same 
miversity. A little over two years before Stevenson entered the 
University, Aytoun was reigning there as the immensely popular 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. And while Stevenson 
was beginning his youthful efforts as a writer, Aytoun was the fore- 
most living literary figure in Edinburgh. 

A different possibility is that ‘‘The Santa Trinidada’’ may have 
been discovered (in America or in Scotland) by Stevenson’s wife, 
who is known to have been collaborating with him at the time when 
“The Merry Men’’ was written.** According to Steuart, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s adaptation of an unpublished story by ‘‘an intimate 
member of Henley’s literary entourage’’ led to the tragic break 
between Stevenson and Henley, and eventually had much to do 
with Stevenson’s life of exile.* At the same time, Henley is said 
to have reminded Stevenson that ‘‘twice before something of the 
same sort had happened.’’* If there was any conscious and de- 
liberate use of Aytoun’s story, Stevenson may not have been to 
blame for it. 

Stevenson’s memory in such matters was often defective; but 
whenever his attention was called to his extensive borrowings, he 
was most generous in acknowledging his profound indebtedness to 
earlier books and other writers, e.g. : 

..._ 1 complained in a note to my New Arabian Nights that some one, .. . had 


borrowed the idea of a story from one of mine. As if I had not borrowed the 
ideas of half of my own!16 


It is my debt to Washington Irving that exercises my conscience, and justly 
80, for I believe plagiarism was rarely carried farther.17 





13Ibid., xx1, 19. 
14J, A. Steuart, Robert Louis Stevenson: Man and Writer (London, 1924), 


II, 109-122, 


15]Tbid., 11, 110. 
16Letter to the Editor of the New York ‘‘Tribune’’ (Works, xx1,.139). 
11**My First Book’’ (Ibid., v, xxiv). 
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IV 


No special consideration needs to be given to Stevenson’s sourees 
for one to understand most of his finished works. Regardless of the 
provenience of his material, one generally finds each essay or story 
intelligible in itself. There are exceptions, as I have pointed oyt 
elsewhere ;** but one can usually assume, with Sir Graham Balfour 
that ‘‘Stevenson took the best wherever he found it; ... he rendered 
it to the world again with interest.’"° Not so with ‘‘The Merry 
Men.’’ When I first read it as a boy, I found myself asking, ‘‘ What 
is the story ?’’ This question was never clearly answered in Stevep. 
son’s own mind. Nearly three years after he had begun the tale, he 
was proposing to rewrite it entirely: ‘‘The Merry Men I mean to 
make much longer, with a whole new dénouement, not yet quite clear 
to me.’’?° 

Not only was there a wavering of purpose between the psycholog. 
ical analysis of the elder Darnaway and the melodramatic appear. 
ance of the Black Man; the wrecked treasure-ship was never fully 
utilized, and it had its share in puzzling author and reader alike 
with what Mr. Frank Swinnerton has called ‘‘several superfluities 
of invention.’’* We have in ‘‘The Merry Men’’ two different con- 
ceptions of shipwreck, which have little to do with each other, 
Young Darnaway’s diving for treasure from an old ship of the 
Armada is an innocent adventure which merely distracts attention 
from his uncle’s crime in plundering the vessel cast away before his 
eyes. The author has shifted his interest from one story to the 
other ; and the attempt to bind the two stories together, by identify- 
ing the latest ship to be wrecked on the coast as a modern Spanish 
vessel in quest of the old treasure, only makes the later event seem 
incredible. 

Aytoun’s romantic tale of the Santa Trinidada was not ‘‘ rendered 
to the world again with interest.’’ Instead, it remained as a flaw 
in ‘‘The Merry Men,’’ like a fossil in stone, to weaken the structure 


and to confuse the purpose of the builder. 


18°‘ Defoe, Stevenson, and the Pirates’? (ELH, x, 35-60). 

19Balfour, Life, 11, 262. 

20oLetter to Thomas Stevenson, April 19, 1884 (Works, xx1, 264). 

21Frank Swinnerton, R. L. Stevenson: A Critical Study (New York, 1923), 
» SEL, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By ArtTHuR FrmepMAN AnD Louis A. LANDA 
The University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews' published during the year 1943, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliog- 
raphies in this series. Since there is often a great interval between 
the publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have not 
hesitated to list again such earlier works as have been the subject 
of important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the 
following for contributing reviews: Emmett L. Avery, Gerald 
Eades Bentley, James L. Clifford, David Daiches, Reginald Harvey 
Griffith, Edward Niles Hooker, Helene Maxwell Hooker, Henry 
Clinton Hutchins, Alan D. McKillop, Dougald MacMillan, Allardyce 
Nicoll, Warren Hunting Smith, Hoyt Trowbridge, René Wellek. 
Thanks are also due to Sarah M. Harris for aid in collecting ma- 
terial.” 
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II. Political and Social Background_-----~---------------- 144 
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IV. Literary History and Criticism_........--------------- 150 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 

JHI Journal of the history of ideas 

JMH Journal of modern history 

MLN Modern language notes 

MLQ Modern language quarterly 


1The year of a review is 1943 unless otherwise specified. 
2The editors will be grateful to scholars in the field for reprints or notices 
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MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 

N§Q Notes and queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 

PQ Philological quarterly 

RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 

TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Babcock, Robert W. ‘‘Francis Colman’s Register of operas, 1719. 
1734.’’ Music & letters, xxtv (1943), 155-59. 

Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1943: Eng. 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, tvut (1943), 1195-1249, 

Bond, Donald F. ‘‘ Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a 
current bibliography.’’ Romanic review, xxxiv (1943), 154-79, 

Burnett, Virginia S. ‘‘Seventeenth-century English newspapers 
and periodicals.’’ Journal of the Rutgers University Lbrary, 
vit (1943), 9-27. 

An annotated bibliography of the Rutgers holdings. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Individual binding.’’ Library, 4th ser., xxm 
(1943), 197-98. 

Craig, Hardin (gen. ed.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renaissance,” 
SP, xu (1943), 257-366. 

Deutsh, O. E. ‘‘Music bibliography and catalogues.’’ Jabrary, 4th 
ser., xx (1943), 150-70. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1942-1943, 
No. 10. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries, 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson Co, 
1943. Pp. xiii + 110. 

Evans, Frank B., III. ‘‘Platonic scholarship in eighteenth-century 
England.’’ MP, xu (1943), 103-10. 

Contains (pp. 108-10) ‘‘A list of the editions and English translations of 

Plato from 1670 to 1804.’’ 

Francis, F. C. ‘‘Recent bibliographical work.’’ Library, 4th ser., 
xxi (1942), 108-26. 

A paper ‘‘intended to give some account of bibliographical work in progress 
and to relate it to what has been done in the last few years.’’ 

French, J. Milton. ‘‘Seventeenth-century English newsbooks.” 
Journal of the Rutgers University Library, vu (1943), 1-8. 

A description of the Rutgers holdings. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xx (1943), 125-88. 

Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective and 
critical bibliography for the year 1942.’’ ELH, x (1943), 1-25. 

Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘The John Lee collection.’’ TLS, June 19, 1948, 
p. 300; June 26, p. 312. 


Manuscript material relating to Scottish literati in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury recently acquired by the National Library of Scotland. 
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y, A. M. ‘‘The Annual register: a bibliographical note.’’ N&Q, 
‘uxxxtv (1943), 99-100. 

Lists the publishers since the beginning in 1758. 

Hazen, A. T. A bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press, with a 
record of the prices at which copies have been sold. Together 
with a bibliography and census of the detached pieces, by A. T. 
Hazen and J. P. Kirby. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 300. Cf. PQ, xxu, 127. 

Rev. by G. L. M. in Papers of the Bibliographical Socicty of America, XXXVII, 
936-38; by George P. Winship in MLN, ivi, 636-38; in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 444. 
Jarye, Mare. ‘‘Studies of 1935-1942 on the history of the periodical 

press.’ JMH, xvi (1943), 127-41. 


McDowell, R. B., and others. ‘‘Writings on Irish history; with 
addenda, 1940.’’ Irish historical studies, mt (1943), 297-318. 


MacPike, E. F. ‘‘English, Scottish, and Irish diaries, journals, 
commonplace-books, ete., 1550-1900: a bibliographical guide to 
selected materials.’’ Bulletin of bibliography and dramatic 
index, xvi (1943), 213-15. 

Part II. The first part appeared in 1942. 

Morgan, William Thomas. A bibliography of British history (1700- 
1715), with special reference to the reign of Queen Anne. Vols. 
IV and V (with Chloe Siner Morgan). Bloomington, Indiana, 
1941, 1942. 

Rev. by Violet Barbour in AHR, XLvitl, 327-28; by Godfrey Davies in Library 
quarterly, x111, 174-75; by Laurence Hanson in Library, 4th ser., xxmI (1942), 
146-48; by James J. Kortendick in Catholic historical review, xxix, 249-50; by 
James R. Sutherland in RES, x1x, 427-30; by Mark A. Thomson in MLR, 
XXXVI, 148-49. 

Pearce, Ethel. ‘‘The Larpent plays: additions and corrections.”’ 
Huntington Library quarterly, v1 (1943), 491-94. 

Corrections and additions to Dougald MaeMillan’s Catalogue (1939). 

Peyre, Henri. ‘‘Ouvrages frangais parus depuis la guerre (Septem- 
bre 1939-Septembre 1942).’’ Romanic review, xxxiv (1943), 
97-108. 


See pp. 101-2 for works on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library: English literature, 1475-1700. 
3 vols. New York: Privately printed, 1940. 

Rev. by Curt F. Biihler in Library, 4th ser., xxmm (1942), 140-42. 

“Private libraries — XXX: Sir Ambrose Heal.’’ TLS, Jan. 2, 
1943, p. 12. 

Report on the manuscripts of the Right Honourable Lord Polwarth, 
C. B. E., formerly preserved at Mertoun House, Berwickshire, 
and now in H. M. General Register House, Edinburgh. Vol. IV. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Paton. (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, No. 67.) London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: 
British Library of Information, 1942. Pp. liv + 366. 


——- correspondence from the beginning of 1724 to the end of Septem- 
r 1725. 


“Sixty-third critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
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science and of the history of civilization (to October 1942) .” 
Isis, xXxxtv (1943), 238-86. 

‘*Sixty-fourth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to June 1943).’’ Joie 
xxxiv (1943), 423-62. 

Wallace, Karl R. Francis Bacon on communication & rhetoric: or 
the art of applying reason to imagination for the better moving 
of the will. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
1943. Pp. xi + 277. 

Contains (pp. 231-55) ‘‘ Books on rhetorical theory, 1500-1700.’ 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Aiken, William H. (ed.). The conduct of the Earl of Nottingham, 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Mil. 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1941. 

Rev. by F. E. Hutchinson in EHR, Lvul, 238-39. 

Benham, Sir Gurney. ‘‘Jacobites in Essex on the accession of 
George I.’’ Essex review, tut (1943), 137-42. 

Boston, Noel. ‘‘Musie in the eighteenth century village church,” 
Archaeological journal, xcrx (1943, for 1942), 53-66. 

Brooks, E. St. John. ‘‘Colonel William Mercer.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
April 10, 1943, p. 175. 

Establishes 1683 as the date of death of the ‘‘soldier and poet, who saw 


service on the Continent and in Ireland and was the author of various mis- 
cellaneous volumes.’’ 


Calkin, Homer L. ‘‘Internal Irish organizations during the eight- 
eenth century.’’ Southwestern social science quarterly, xxiv 
(1943), 197-213. 

Campbell, M. The English yeoman under Elizabeth and the early 
Stuarts. (Yale historical publications, No. 14.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 453. 

Cobb, Gerald, and Webb, Geoffrey. The old churches of London. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 

Davenant, Charles. Two manuscripts: I. A memorial concerning the 
coyn of England. November, 1695; II. A memoriall concerning 
credit. July 15, 1696. With an Introduction by Abbot Payson 
Usher. (Johns Hopkins University reprint of economic tracts, 
Ser. 5, No. 4.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1942. Pp. xi + 108. 

Deutsch, Otto E. ‘‘Haydn’s hymn and Burney’s translation.” 
Music review, tv (1943), 157-62. 

The Eton College register, 1441-1698. Alphabetically arranged, and 
edited with biographical notes by Sir Wasey Sterry. Eton: 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co., 1943. 

Rev. in NGQ, CLXXXIV, 384-85; in TLS, May 1, p. 212. 

Fay, C. R. English economic history, mainly since 1700. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, 1943. Pp. 253. 

Fea, Allan. ‘‘Portraits of Nell Gwyn, Moll Davis, and others.” 

Connoisseur, cxt (1943), 29-33. 
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Fletcher, F. T. H. ‘‘Montesquieu and British education in the 
eighteenth century.’’ MLR, xxxvur (1943), 298-306. 

Fussell, G. E. ‘‘‘A real farmer’ of eighteenth-century England 
and his book, The modern farmers guide.’’ Agricultural history, 
xvu (1943), 211-15. 

Gahan, Robert. ‘‘Old alms-houses of Dublin.’’ Dublin historical 
record, V (1942), 14-40. 

Of interest for the charity movement in the period. 

Gay, Edwin F. ‘‘Sir Richard Temple: the debt settlement and 
estate litigation, 1653-1675.’’ Huntington Library quarterly, v1 
(1943), 255-91. 

Gooch, G. P. ‘‘ Courts and cabinets: I. Burnet and the Stuart kings; 
II. Burnet and William III; ... V. Lord Hervey and George 
II; VI. Lord Hervey and Queen Caroline.’’ Contemporary re- 
view, CLXIII (1943), 24-31, 97-105, 284-92, 350-60. 

From a series of papers on famous memoirs; the others are concerned with 

France. 

Grossman, Henryk. ‘‘The evolutionist revolt against classical 
economics: I. In France — Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Simonde de 
Sismondi; II. In England —James Steuart, Richard Jones, 
Karl Marx.’’ Journal of political economy, Lt (1943), 381-96; 
506-22. 

Harvey, John H. ‘‘Some notes on the family of Dampier.’’ 
Mariner’s mirror, xx1x (1948), 54-56. 

Hayden, Mary. ‘‘Charity children in 18th-century Dublin.’’ 
Dublin historical record, v (1943), 93-107. 

Hayes, Richard. ‘‘ Biographical dictionary of Irishmen in France.’’ 
Studies, xxx (1943), 235-52, 379-91. 

Parts VI and VII. 

Hughes, G. Bernard. ‘‘Thomas Rowlandson.’’ Apollo, xxxvit 
(1943), 1-3. ; 

Hughes, Rosemary. ‘‘Dr. Burney’s championship of Hayden.’’ 
Musical quarterly, xxvu (1941), 90-96. 

Jenkinson, Hilary. ‘‘What happened to the Great Seal of James 
Il?”’? Antiquaries journal, xxm (1943), 1-13. 

Jones, Harold Wellington. ‘‘ Caricatures, especially medical carica- 
tures.’’ Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, xx1 (1943), 
108-18. 

Touches upon Hogarth and Gillray among others. 

Jones, Louis C. The clubs of the Georgian rakes. (Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in English and comparative literature, No. 157.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi-+ 259. 
Cf. PQ, xxun, 134. 

| Robert J. Allen in JEGP, xutt, 279-80; by Stanley Pargellis in JMH, 

Xv, 82-83. 

Jordan, W. K. Men of substance: a study of the thought of two 
English revolutionaries. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
[1942]. Pp. ix + 283. Cf. PQ, xx, 134. 

Rev. by Herbert H. Coulson in Thought, xvi, 136-37; by G. H. Sabine in 
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Journal of economic history, 111, 90-93; by Raymond P. Stearnes in Journal of 

religion, XXIII, 148-49. 

Kuezynski, Jiirgen. A short history of labour conditions wnder in. 
dustrial capitalism, Vol. 1: Great Britain and the Empire, 1750 
to the present day. London: Muller, 1943. Pp. 272. 

Lawson, Murray G. Fur: a study in English mercantilism, 1700. 
1775. (University of Toronto studies, history and economics 
Vol. IX.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. 
xxili + 140. 

Rev. by Wayne E. Stevens in Pacific historical review, x1, 401-2. 

Letters of a grandmother, 1732-1735: being the correspondence of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, with her granddaughter Diana, 
Duchess of Bedford. Edited by Gladys Seott Thomson. London: 
Cape, 1943. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 513. 

Lewis, Wilmarth Sheldon. Three tours through London in the years 
1748, 1776, 1797. (Colver lectures, Brown University, No. 21.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 135. Of, 
PQ, xx1, 184. 

Rev. by M. D. George in RES, x1x, 96-97; by William Henry Irving in MLV, 

LVIII, 235-36. 

Loewenberg, Albert. Annals of opera, 1597-1940. Cambridge: 
Heffer and Sons, 1943. Pp. xxiii + 879. 

Rev. by Howard Taubman in New York Times book review, Aug. 8, p. 16. 

Lough, J. ‘‘The ‘Encyclopédie’ in eighteenth-century Scotland.” 
MLR, xxxvi (1943), 38-40. 

McCraken, J. L. ‘‘The conflict between the Irish administration and 
parliament, 1753-6.’’ Irish historical studies, m1 (1942), 159-79, 

Marriage bonds of the ancient archdeacony of Chester, now pre- 
served at Chester, Part III: 1711-1715. Edited by P. H. Lawson. 
London: The Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1943. 

Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1671-1674. Edited by E. E. 
Rich, with an introduction by Sir John Clapham. Toronto: 
Champlain Society; London: Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
1942. Pp. Ixviii + 276. 


Rev. by Sylvia L. Thrupp in British Columbia historical quarterly, vu, 301-2; 
in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 428. 


Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘ ‘A list of severall acts to be pass’d next 
sessions,’ c. 1700/1.’’ N&Q, cLxxxv (1943), 128-32. 

A satirical list from the Ellesmere Papers in the Huntington Library. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘Roman precedents and British colonial policy 
in 1770.’’ Huntington Library quarterly, vm (1943), 97-104. 

Nef, John U. ‘‘The Industrial Revolution reconsidered.’’ Journal 
of economic history, m (1943), 1-31. 

Pruniéres, Henri. A new history of music: the Middle Ages to 
Mozart. Trans. by Edward Lockspeiser. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. xiv + 413. 

Rev. by Robert Brennan in Thought, xvii, 544-45. 


Quinlan, Maurice James. Victorian prelude: a history of English 
manners, 1700-1830. (Columbia University studies in English 
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and comparative literature, No. 155.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 299. Cf. PQ, xxn, 136. 
Rev. by Charles Frederick Harrold in MLQ, Iv, 386-88; by M. D. George in 

RES, X1X, 220-22; by William D. Templeman in JEGP, xu, 137-41. 

Ramsay, G. D. The Wiltshire woollen industry in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Oxford University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1943. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 428. 

Ramsey, Robert W. ‘‘Sir George Wheler and his travels in Greece, 
1650-1724.’’ Essays by divers hands, being the transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, N. &., 
xix (1942), 1-38. 

Reddaway, T. F. The rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 
With a new introduction by the author. London: Cape, 1943. 
Ritchie, Andrew C. English painters, Hogarth to Constable. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 61. 

Rev. by C. H. C. Baker in Art bulletin, xxv, 276-79. 

Rogers, Francis. ‘‘ Handel and five prima donnas.’’ Musical quar- 
terly, XX1x (1943), 219-24. 

Roseoe, P. C. ‘‘Arne and The guardian outwitted.’’ Music and 
letters, xxtv (1943), 237-45. 

Roy, Parimal. ‘‘The mercantilist view of money in relation to pub- 
lic finance.’’ Indian journal of economics, xxut (1943), 257-70. 

Schlatter, Richard B. ‘‘The problem of historical causation in some 
recent studies of the English Revolution.’’ JHI, ww (1943), 
349-67. 

Scholes, P. A. ‘‘George the third as music lover.’’ Musical quarter- 
ly, xxv (1942), 78-92. 

Seeber, Edward D. ‘‘The authenticity of The voyage of Richard 
Castleman, 1726.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, xxxvui (1943), 261-74. 


Seeber shows pretty convincingly that this account of a trip to America which 
edified eighteenth-century readers is pieced together from other accounts. 
Shepperson, Archibald Bolling. John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell 

of London and Williamsburg. Richmond, Va.: Dietz Press, 
1942. Pp. 501. 

Paradise was a fellow of the Royal Society and a friend of Johnson, Boswell, 
Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny Burney. Rev. by Edward Laroque Tinker in New 
York Times book review, Feb. 7, p. 22. 


Sibley, Mulford Quickert. ‘‘Cosmopolitanism and _ particularist 
sovereignty with special reference to British thought.’’ Swm- 
maries of Ph.D. theses, University of Minnesota, 1 (1943), 274- 
78 


“Part I ... interprets certain phases of eighteenth-century thought... .’’ 
Southworth, James Granville. Vauxhall Gardens: a chapter in the 
social history of England. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 192. Cf. PQ, xxun, 137. 
Rev. by William O. Aydelotte in AHR, XLvii, 326-27; by C. A. Moore in 
MLN, ivi, 409; by Karl Pfeiffer in MLQ, tv, 247-48. 
Sypher, Wylie. Guinea’s captive kings: British anti-slavery litera- 
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ture of the XVIIIth century. Chapel Hill: University of North 


Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x + 340. Cf. PQ, xxn, 137. 
Rev. by Lowell Ragatz in AHR, xtvil, 401-2; by W. D. Taylor in RES, xx 
431-33; by C. B. Tinker in MLN, Lvl, 212-14. : 


Tarkow, I. Naamani. ‘‘The significance of the Act of Settlement in 
in the evolution of English democracy.’’ Political science quar. 
terly, vm (1943), 537-61. 

Trevelyan, G. M. Trinity College: an historical sketch. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp, 
vi + 122. 


Rev. by Theodore Spencer in New York Times book review, Nov. 28, p. 38; 
in TLS, Oct. 16, p. 493. 


Ullrich, H. J. ‘‘Mozart and England: his British friends and pu. 
pils.’’ Music review, tv (1943), 35-44. 

Whitmore, J. B. ‘‘‘Dr. Worsley being dead’.’’ N&Q, cixxxy 
(1943), 123-28. 


On Benjamin Worsley, a civil servant of the Commonwealth and Restoration, 
Wright, Louis B. ‘‘The noble savage of Madagascar in 1640.’’ JH], 
Iv (1943), 112-18. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


A., E. L. ‘‘Whitefield’s three letters from Savannah.’’ More books, 
xvi (1943), 229. 

Allen, Phyllis. ‘‘Problems connected with the development of the 
telescope (1609-1687).’’ Isis, xxiv (1943), 302-11. 

Newton, Halley, and the Royal Society are mentioned. 

Arber, Agnes. ‘‘A seventeenth-century naturalist: John Ray.” 
Isis, xxx1v (1943), 319-24. 

aon article on C. E. Raven’s John Ray, naturalist: his life and works 

Ashley Montagu, M. F. Edward Tyson, M.D., F. R. 8., 1650-1708, 
and the rise of human and comparative anatomy in England: 
a study in the history of science. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XX.) Philadelphia: American Phil- 
osophical Society, 1943. Pp. xxix + 448. 

Rev. by F. J. Cole in Nature, cut, 611-12. 

Bonno, G. ‘‘Hans Sloane et les relations intellectuelles franco- 
anglaises au dix-huitiéme siécle (d’aprés des documents 
inédits).’’ Romanic review, xxxi1v (1943), 40-49. 

Brown-Serman, Stanley. ‘‘The Evangelicals and the Bible.’’ His- 
torical magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xu (1943), 
157-79. 

Chapman, 8S. ‘‘Edmond Halley and geomagnetism.’’ Nature, cui 
(1943), 231-37. 

Davis, Joe Lee. ‘‘Mystical versus enthusiastic sensibility.’’ JHI, 
Iv (1943), 301-19. 


Expounds the ‘‘ fundamental divergencies between Mystical and Enthusiastic 
Christian sensibility up until the latter part of the 18th Century’’ and explains 
‘‘wherein the relations of these types of Christian sensibility to the develop- 
ment of religious thought in the 17th and 18th Centuries provides further 
bases for distinguishing between them in England and Ameriea.’’ 
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“Defender of the faith: Dr. William Paley.’’ TLS, July 3, 1943, 


giqneral article on the bicentenary of his birth. 

Gundry, D. W. ‘‘The bi-centenary of an English divine: William 
Paley, 1743-1805.’’ Theology, xiv (1943), 145-50. 

Hodgen, Margaret. ‘‘Sir Matthew Hale and the ‘method’ of inven- 
tion.’’ Isis, xx1v (1943), 313-18. i 
Kendall, James. ‘‘Some eighteenth-century chemical societies.’’ 

Endeavour, 1 (1942), 106-9. 

Koyre, Alexander. ‘‘Galileo and the scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth century.’’ Philosophical review, Ltr (1943), 333-48. 

Krapp, Robert Martin. ‘‘A note on the Puritan ‘calling’.’’ Review 
of religion, vit (1943), 242-51. 

Background for eighteenth-century thought. 

Lowry, Charles Wesley, Jr. ‘‘Spiritual antecedents of Anglican 
Evangelicalism.’’ Historical magazine of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, xu (1943), 117-56. 

MacPike, E. F. ‘‘Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1741/2) : bibliograph- 
ical addenda.’’ N&Q, cLxxxtv (1943), 298-302. 

Mekeel, Arthur Jacob. ‘‘The Society of Friends and the American 
Revolution.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: summaries of theses ... for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 1940 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Univer- 
sity, 1942), pp. 191-95. 


Concerned with Quakers in both England and America. 

Passmore, J. A. ‘‘The moral philosophy of Cudworth.’’ Aus- 
tralasian journal of psychology and philosophy, xx (1942), 
161-83. 

Plum, Harry G. Restoration Puritanism: a study of the growth of 
English liberty. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 129. 

Raven, Charles E. John Ray, naturalist: his life and works. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1942. Pp. xx + 502. 


Rev. by Hugh Macdonald in RES, xix, 421-24; in TLS, Feb. 6, p. 66; in 
Quarterly review, CCLXXXI, 125-26. Cf. the paper by Agnes Arber listed above. 


Sams, Henry W. ‘‘Self-love and the doctrine of work.’’ JHI, 1v 
(1943), 320-32. 

Smith, Philip Allerton. ‘‘Neo-Stoicism in English prose of the 
seventeenth century.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences: summaries of theses ... for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, 1940 (Cambridge, Mass. : Published by the 
University, 1942), pp. 363-67. 

Swabey, William Curtis. ‘‘ Benevolence and virtue.’’ Philosophical 
review, Lit (1943), 452-67. 

On Francis Hutcheson. 

Truro, Bishop of. ‘‘The bicentenary of Sir Joseph Banks.’’ Fort- 

nightly, N. S., cmxxt (1943), 271-75. 
A biographical sketch. 
Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background: studies on the 
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idea of nature in the thought of the period. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1940; New York: Columbia University Press, 194]. 
Pp. viii + 301. Cf. PQ, xx1, 188; xxm, 140. 
Rev. by Arthur O. Lovejoy in MLN, Lvl, 485-87; by Melvin Rader in MLQ, 
Iv, 116-18. 
Zabriskie, Alexander C. (ed.) Anglican Evangelicalism. Phila. 
delphia: Church Historical Society, 1943. Pp. xiv + 283. 
Zabriskie, Alexander Clinton. ‘‘The rise and major characteristics 
of Anglican Evangelicalism in England and Ameriea.’’ His. 
torical magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xu (1943), 
81-115. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Abrams, Meyer Howard. ‘‘Romantic theories of poetry and criti- 
eism.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences: summaries of theses... for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 1940 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Univer. 
sity, 1942), pp. 331-34. 

Concerned in part with the eighteenth-century background. 

Alleman, Gellert Spencer. Matrimonial law and the materials of 

Restoration comedy. Wallingford, Pa., 1942. Pp. vii + 155, 
Cf. PQ, xxu, 140. 


Rev. by Harold F. Brooks in RES, xix, 424-26 (an informative review) ; by 
George W. Stone, Jr. in MLQ, Iv, 364-66; by Clyde T. Warren and Paul §, 
Clarkson in MLN, LVIII, 397-99; by John Wilcox in MP, x, 290-91; briefly 
noted in MLR, xxxvitl, 269-70. 


Alspach, Russell K. Irish poetry from the invasion to 1798. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 146. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold (ed.) London in flames, London in glory: 
poems on the fire and rebuilding of London, 1666-1709. New 
Brunswick : Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 383. 

Rev. by R. K[irk] in Journal of the Rutgers University Library, vi, 63-64; 
by George Kitchin in MLR, xxxviil, 257-58; in NG-Q, CLXxXxv, 328-29. 

Baker, Herschel. John Philip Kemble: the actor in his theatre. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. ix+ 
414, Cf. PQ, xxu, 141. 

Rev. by H. N. Hillebrand in JEGP, xiu, 291-93; by Hazelton Spencer in 
Mie, LVIII, 75-77; by Russell Thomas in MP, xu, 292-94; in TLS, Jan. 26, 
p. 32. 

Bartley, J. O. ‘‘The development of*a stock character: II. The 
stage Scotsman; III. The stage Welshman (to 1800).’’ MLR, 
xxxvit (1943), 279-88. 

Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern ego. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1943. Pp. viii + 359. 

Rev. by Merle Curti in New York Times book review, Dec. 19, p. 9; by J. 
Randall, Jr., in Journal of philosophy, xu, 635. 

Beauchamp, George Emerson. ‘‘The profession of writing in Eng- 
land from 1660 to 1740.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations 
submitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern University 

...dune-August 1942, x (1948), 12-15. 
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Bell, Whitfield J., Jr. ‘‘Thomas Anburey’s Travels through Amer- 
ica; a note on eighteenth-century plagiarism.’’ Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, xxxvm (1943), 23-36. 

Boas, Frederick S. ‘‘The soldier in Elizabethan and later English 
drama.’’ Essays by divers hands, being the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, N. S., xx 
(1942), 121-56. 

There is some discussion of Farquhar, Steele, and Sheridan. 

Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘News from hell: satiric communications with 
the nether world in English writing of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.’’ PMLA, tvit (1943), 402-37. 

Colwell, W. A. ‘‘The first English translation of Wieland’s 
Oberon.’’ PMLA, tv (1942), 576-82. 

By James Six. Sixteen stanzas are reprinted from the Deutsches Museum of 

1784. 

Crane, R. S. ‘‘Neo-classical eriticism.’’ In Dictionary of world 
literature: criticism, forms, technique, edited by Joseph T. 
Shipley (New York: Philosophical Library, [1943]), pp. 193- 


203. 
DeArmond, Anna Janney. ‘‘Some aspects of character-writing in 
the period of the Restoration.’’ Delaware notes, Sixteenth ser. 


(1943), pp. 55-89. 
Disher, M. Willson. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Angel of dulness’.’’ TIS, Dee. 11, 


1943, p. 595. 


Concerned with the relationship of Rich to the origin of English pantomime. 
Dodds, M. H. ‘‘ X VIII-century theatre at Richmond, Yorks.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxv (1943), 166. 
Cf. A. L. Cox, ibid., p. 239. 
Downer, Alan S. ‘‘Nature to advantage dressed: eighteenth-cen- 
tury acting.’’?’ PMLA, tv (1943), 1002-37. 


There is nothing, they say, so dead as a dead actor. The medium of the 
actor’s art is his own living body, which necessarily vanishes when his own life 
is extinct: nothing remains to correspond to the words of the poet or the 
colours of the painter. 

This is true; yet the vital quality of the art of the actor and the influence 
which the stage in each period has on its own generation demand that we 
should search for any means that may be available for the recreating of the 
players’ ghosts, if even but shadowy, from the theatres their bodies once 
inhabited and made gracious. For some periods adequate sources of information 
are not available for this process of summoning back to our times the spirits of 
the past, but others are so rich in record that at least some attempt may be 
made towards estimating their actors’ gestures and tones of voice. Among 
these periods, the eighteenth century is one. While drama did not reach in 
those years the heights which it attained in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, there can be no doubt but that the players of those hundred years had 
outstanding quality and that this quality was fully recognized by contem- 
oraries, 

‘ Mr. Downer has well indicated in his essay some of the ways in which, by 
comparing and contrasting various stage records, we may move towards an 
estimate of the histrionic styles of those years. Rightly, he divides the great 
schools of that time, not into three, but into four — the Betterton, the Cibber- 
Booth-Wilks, the Macklin-Garrick, and the Kemble. While perhaps he under- 
estimates the weight of contemporary comment which proclaims each of these 
in turn as a realistic delineation of human passions, his analysis unquestionably 
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presents in excellent perspective the changes, sometimes gradual, sometimes 

violent, which brought the stage from the restraint of Betterton, through 

Booth’s exaggeration and Macklin’s familiarity, back to the restraint of Mrs, 

Siddons. His study is indeed a welcome contribution to a neglected theme ang 

it is to be hoped that it will lead to fuller studies of this subject. 

In further development of the theme, it may be suggested that additional 
evidence might be gained from a variety of sources largely unemployed in My 
Downer’s present survey. Daily press criticism (even although the newspapers 
of the time had not fully developed the art of dramatic criticism) would eer. 
tainly yield some valuable material under meticulous scrutiny. Contempora 
prompt books, of which the Folger Library in Washington preserves so jm. 
portant a collection, would almost certainly provide clues to the interpretation 
of classic dramas, especially those of Shakespeare. While Mr. Downer dogs 
make reference to a few illustrations of actors in their various roles, it may be 
suggested that a fuller examination of the iconographic evidence might pro- 
vide us with significant information, particularly if an attempt were made to 
relate the iconographic evidence to such kinds of literary evidence as Mr, 
Downer adduces. One thinks here, for example, of the invaluable serieg of 
water colour sketches in the British Museum, showing Mrs. Siddons in a diver. 
sity of roles. 

Above all, it would seem that a considerable service might be rendered to 
students of the eighteenth century, if an attempt were made to contrast and 
compare the various histrionie styles thus recreated with current tendencies in 
art and in literature. Such knowledge as we now possess would seem to indicate 
that this process of comparison might throw a certain amount of light on the 
‘return to nature’’ theme which runs like a refrain through cultural life from 
1700 to 1800. As each new school takes the place of its predecessor, we hear 
contemporaries lauding the new-comers’ ‘‘realism’’ and ‘‘naturalism.’’ The 
truth is, perhaps, indicated in Mr. Downer’s remark to the effect that, quite 
probably, ‘‘Garrick has been given credit for more natural acting than he 
actually practised.’’ This remark, it may be, could be applied to all, for each 
generation thinks its own particular brand of ‘‘realism’’ the ultimate in the 
‘“naturalistic’’ — each succeeding generation thinks its predecessors’ vaunted 
truth to nature to be either a lie or a burlesque. What is of importance is that 
we, looking back over the vistas of time, should be able to assess rightly the 
particular approach to nature of each school and to see all of them, if possible, 
through the double eye of ourselves and of their contemporaries. — ALLARDYCE 
NICOLL. 

Evans, Gwynne Blakemore. ‘‘The life and works of William Cart- 
wright.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sei- 
ences: summaries of theses ... for-the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 1940 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Univer- 
sity, 1942), pp. 342-47. - 

Concerned in part with Cartwright’s influence on later dramatists: Shadwell, 
Otway, Southerne, and Congreve. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry, Vol. 
II: 1740-1780, religious sentimentalism in the age of Johnson. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 406. 
Cf. PQ, xxu, 146. 

Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, x11, 100-102; by 
Alan Dugald McKillop in JEGP, xutl, 443-45; by John T. MeNeill in Journal 
of religion, xxiI1, 218-19; by Frederick A. Pottle in Review of religion, vm, 
80-84; in TLS, May 18, p. 234. 

Foerster, Donald. ‘‘Mid-eighteenth century Scotch criticism of 
Homer.’’ SP, xu (1943), 425-46. 

Gove, Philip Babcock. The imaginary voyage in prose fiction: a 

history of its criticism and a guide to its study, with an anno- 
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tated check list of 215 imaginary voyages from 1700-1800. 
(Columbia University studies in English and comparative litera- 
ture, No. 152.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xi+ 445. Cf. PQ, xxi, 191; xxm, 148. 
Rev. by E. G. R. Taylor in RES, xix, 430-31. 
Harris, Brice. ‘‘Captain Robert Julian, secretary to the muses.’’ 
ELH, x (1943), 294-309. 


Some aspects, biographical and literary, of the career of the disreputable 
newsmonger who numbered among his ‘‘patrons’’ such noblemen as Dorset, 
Buckingham, Mulgrave, and Rochester. Harris prints, probably for the first 
time, the scandalous libel, ‘‘Old Rowley the king,’’ for the hawking of which 
Julian was sentenced to a fine and the pillory. Cf. the paper by Miss Randolph 


listed below. 

Heilman, Robert B. America in English fiction: 1760-1800 (Louisi- 
ana State University studies, No. 33.) Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 480. 

Hodgson, Mrs. Willoughby. ‘‘A Shakespearian forgery.’’ Apollo, 
xxxvil (1943), 12-13. 

Concerned with the Ireland forgeries, especially with the paintings. 

Houghton, Walter E., Jr. ‘‘Lamb’s criticism of Restoration come- 
edy.’’ ELH, x (19438), 61-72. 

Hughes, Helen Sard. The gentle Hertford: her life and letters. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1940. Pp. xiii + 506. Cf. PQ, xx, 140. 

Rev. by Helene Maxwell Hooker in MLN, tviit, 231-33. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles: the rela- 
tionship between sculpture and poetry, especially in the Ro- 
mantic period. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xi + 312. 

Rev. by Douglas Bush in JEGP, xuti, 595-97. Chapters III and IV are con- 
cerned with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Chapter V is on Blake. 


Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘ Another aspect of seventeenth-century prose.’’ 
RES, x1x (1943), 33-43. 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The poet as patriot: Shakespeare to Words- 
worth.’’ Rice Institute pamphlet, xxrx (1942), 309-35. 
MacLean, Malcolm Shaw. ‘‘Eighteenth-century theories of the 
comic.’’ Summaries of Ph.D. theses, University of Minnesota, 
m (1943), 140-43. 
Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘ How long was Gothic fiction in vogue?’’ MEN, 
Lym (1943), 58-64. 
A study of the Lady’s magazine as representative of popular taste. 
Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘Some notes on the nature of English poetry.”’ 
Sewanee review, Lt (1943), 27-51. 
In part on the eighteenth century. 
Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘Diamond-satires in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’”’ N&Q, cuxxxv (1943), 62-65. 
Cf. ibid., p. 148. On verses seratched on inn-windows. 
Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘ ‘Mr. Julian, secretary of the muses’: 
Pasquil in London.’’ N&Q, cLxxxiv (1943), 2-6. 
Cf. the article by Brice Harris listed above. 
Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Some notes on the players in Oxford, 1661- 
1713.’’ RES, x1x (1943), 366-75. 
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Sampson, Gregory. The century of divine songs. (Warton Lecture 
on English poetry, British Academy, 1943.) From the Proceed. 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. X XIX. London: Humphrey 


Milford, 1943. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 9, p. 491. On the eighteenth century. 


Sarchet, Helen Cooke. ‘‘Women in English fiction of the mid. 
eighteenth century from 1740 to 1771.’’ Summaries of Ph.p. 
theses, University of Minnesota, 1 (1943), 146-49. 


Smalley, Beryl. ‘‘An anonymous poem of the eighteenth century,” 


RES, x1x (1943), 70. 
Prints the text. 


Stoll, Elmer Edgar. ‘‘The ‘real society’ in Restoration comedy; 
hymeneal pretenses.’’ MIN, ivi (1943), 175-81. 


Taylor, John Tinnon. Early opposition to the English novel: the 
popular reaction from 1760 to 1830. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1943. Pp. vi + 148. 


The early opposition to prose fiction is, as Taylor says in his Preface, ‘‘repe. 
titious and persistent,’? and even the most zealous student can quote only 
representative passages from a wide field. This study is further limited to a 
*“largely social point of view’’; the novel is here considered in relation to such 
matters as the actual trade of authorship, the circulating libraries, feminine 
education, and evangelical and moralistic prejudice. Taylor has read widely 
and cites much fresh material, arranging it in such a way as to give a coherent 
and interesting picture of the social context of novel-reading from 1760 to 
1830. He was of course at perfect liberty to choose this plan, but it interferes 
with a thorough study of the early opposition. Much of what is reported was 
an old story by 1760; the character of the female Quixote and the didactic 
objections to extreme realism and extreme idealism appear full-fledged in the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, though people were still saying the 
same things in 1830 important changes had meanwhile taken place which are 
not fully or systematically recorded here. We are told that the opposition was 
not overcome until the appearance of the Waverley novels, but the sampling 
of opinion does not give us an actual view of this change. Thus Taylor says 
that the Monthly is ‘‘advanced’’ when it condemns ‘‘ Timothy Touchstone’s”’ 
bigoted and reactionary Letter to the author of Waverley (1820). Yet Hill- 
house’s careful weighing of the early reviews of Scott (The Waverley novels 
and their critics [Minneapolis, 1936]) shows that many contemporary critics 
held a theory of prose fiction which we should consider sound. It is impossible 
to separate a study of the novel-reading public from a discriminating con- 
sideration of opinion on different levels and from different angles. Conversa- 
tions in circulating libraries, ponderous didacticism like Murray’s Morality of 
fiction, the policy of the reviews, the brilliant criticism of Coleridge and 
Hazlitt — all must have a place but must not be put on the same footing. One 
difficulty is that denunciation of inferior novels and silly novel-readers shades 
into or is taken to be identical with denunciation of all fiction. What Taylor 
calls the ‘‘ popular reaction’’ often obscures critical distinctions and goes too 
far in praise or blame. Nevertheless the educational literature shows, I think, 
that the reading of the major novelists got a good deal of official sanction; 
more evidence from this field would strengthen the chapter called ‘‘ Women 
and fiction.’’ For the generation of 1760, the opposition to the novel cannot 
be properly estimated without a study of the opposition to sentimentalism, a 
subject which is not treated here. And at the end of the century, in the gen- 
eration of Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth, an anti-sentimental program is 
of great importance for the theory and practice of prose fiction. 

— ALAN D. McKILLop 
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The Tenbury letters. Selected and edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 
and Edward Pine. London: Golden Cockrell Press, 1943. 
Pp. 200. 

Rev. in TLS, March 27, p. 156. A variety of letters, mostly of the late 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. Among the literary 
figures represented are Crabbe, Anna Seward, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Chapone, 
Elizabeth Montagu, and Horace Walpole. 

Thompson, James Westfall, and Holm, Bernard J. A history of 
historical writing, Vol. I: From the earliest times to the end of 
the seventeenth century; Vol. II: The eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 674, 676. 

Rev. by H. Barnes in Library quarterly, xi, 152-54; by Daniel C. Knowlton 
in New York Times book review, Jan, 24, p. 33; by J. Swain in AHR, Xvi, 
291. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. Essays in criticism and research. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
xxix + 215. Cf. PQ, xxu, 150. 

Rev. by Alan D. McKillop in MLN, tvin, 650-51; by James Edward Tobin in 
Thought, xvil, 151-54. 

Trauger, Wilmer Kohl. ‘‘Pedagogues and pupils: a study in 
eighteenth-century fiction.”’ Harvard University Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences: summaries of theses ... for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, 1940 (Cambridge, Mass. : Published 
by the University, 1942), pp. 373-78. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Early evidences of Milton’s influence.’’ 
MLN, tvimt (1943), 293-95. 

Poems of 1712 and 1728. 

Wellek, René. The rise of English literary history. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. vii + 275. Cf. 
PQ, xx, 195; xxm, 150. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xu, 361-63; by Elizabeth J. Sweeting in 

MLR, xxxvit, 359. 


Wiley, Autrey Nell (ed.). Rare prologues and epilogues, 1642-1700. 


London: Allen and Unwin, 1940. Pp. xlv + 358. 
Rev. by J. H. Walter in Library, 4th ser., xxtm (1942), 144-45. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Thomas Amory 
Hong, Howard Vincent. ‘‘Thomas Amory: eccentric literary philos- 
opher.’’ Summaries of Ph.D. theses, University of Minnesota, 
(1943), 134-36. 
Jane Austen 
Chambers, L. H. ‘‘Jane Austen’s birthplace.”? N&Q, cLxxxv 
(1943), 318-20. 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Mr. Jefferson.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Feb. 20, 1943, p. 92. 
Anna Letitia Barbauld 
‘ ‘Life I know not.’ Mrs. Barbauld: 1743-1825.’’ TLS, June 19, 
1943, p. 298. 


A general article on the bicentenary of her birth. 
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George Berkeley 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘The alleged development of Berkeley’s philosophy,” 
Mind, um (1943), 141-56. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘Berkeley’s essays in the Guardian.’’ Mind, uw 
(1943), 247-63. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘The purpose and the date of Berkeley’s Commonpl 

9 - ‘ place 
book.’’ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, xuvin, See, (¢ 
No. 7 (1943), 273-89. 

Sir Richard Blackmore 

Long, E. Hudson. ‘‘Notes on Sir Richard Blackmore.’’ YM LY, 
Lv (1943), 585-89. 

Biographical information. 

William Blake 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘New Blake documents: history of the Job en. 
gravings.’’ TLS, Jan. 9, 1943, p. 24. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘New lines from Blake’s ‘Jerusalem’.’’ TLS, 
July 10, 1943, p. 336. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘ William Blake’s brother.’’ TLS, Feb. 6, 1943, 
p. 72; Feb. 13, p. 84. 

Maephail, J. H. ‘‘Blake and Switzerland.’’ MLR, xxxvut (1943), 
81-87. 

Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. ‘‘The Blake-Linnell accounts in the Library of 
Yale University.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, xxxvm (1943), 1-22. 

Some financial records of Linnell’s patronage of Blake. 

James Boswell 

de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘ Laetitia Hawkins and Boswell.’’ N&Q, cuxxxv 
(1943), 373-74. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. ‘‘Lady Phillipina Knight and her 
Boswell.’’ Princeton University Library chronicle, tv (1948), 
37-49. 

Valuable information hidden away in marginal annotations may long elude 
the prying scholar. A good example is the copy of the first edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, once the property of Cornelia Knight, and now in the Prinee- 
ton University Library. The margins of these volumes, which are ‘‘scribbled 
over with unpublished anecdotes and reminiscences concerning Johnson and his 
contemporaries,’”’ have only recently been partially transcribed by a Johnsonian 
scholar, Mr. Osgood. He makes it clear that the glosses were probably made 
by Lady Phillipina Knight, mother of the more celebrated Cornelia, and wife 
of Sir Joseph Knight. Since Lady Knight was an intimate friend of Frances 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s sister, and of Johnson’s companion, Miss Williams, her 
judgment on people and events is of some interest to us today. 

In his article Mr. Osgood begins with a brief resumé of the lives of Lady 
Knight and her daughter, and then gives excerpts from some of the annota- 
tions. To be sure, no startling new evidence about Johnson is included, though 
eareful scholars will be glad of the proof that the only meeting of Johnson 
and Laurence Sterne occurred at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ home. And the hopes 
of the ever optimistic literary detective will be stimulated by Lady Knight’s 
statement that ‘‘Hawkesworth had a retentive memory, and always took 
oceasion to slip out of the room and write down Johnson’s conversations.’’ 
Further anecdotes concern Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Williams, the Garricks, 
Dr. Dodd, and such minor worthies as the Reverend Zachariah Mudge and 
Zachary Pearce. Nor are the glosses entirely devoted to members of the John- 
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sonian set. Lady Knight has written down an account of her acquaintance 
with the poet Gray and her impressions of his manner and temperament. She 
even included a rather dubious account of the poet Thomson and his Amanda, 
and his loss of temper on one occasion when they disagreed. 

How much reliance can be placed in these occasional anecdotes cannot 
definitely be ascertained. But at least it is important that we know what and 
where they are. The only adverse criticism of the present article, as with any 
partial publication of hitherto unknown evidence, is that the reader would like 
to know more about the nature of those annotations not included. Some state- 
ment of the percentage of evidence printed, and of the character of the remarks 
not available, would have been weleomed. — James L. CLIFFORD. 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxxiv 
(1943), 257-58. 


A note and a query on the bookseller Somerset Draper. 
John Bunyan 
Willeocks, Mary Patricia. Bunyan calling: a voice from the seven- 
teenth century. London: Allen and Unwin, 1943. Pp. 236. 


Edmund Burke 

Hutchins, Robert M. ‘‘The theory of oligarchy: Edmund Burke.”’ 
Thomist, v (1943), 61-78. 

Hutchins, Robert M. ‘‘The theory of the state: Edmund Burke.’’ 
Review of politics, v (1943), 139-55. 

Robert Burns 

Ferguson, DeLancey. ‘‘An inedited Burns letter.’’ MLN, ivi 
(1943), 617-20. 

Robert Burns: his associates and contemporaries. The Train, Grier- 
son, Young, and Hope manuscripts, edited with an introduction 
by Robert T. Fitzhugh, with The journal of the border tour, 
edited by DeLancey Ferguson. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 133. 


This rather miscellaneous collection of papers makes available in print for 
the first time some interesting primary material for Burns’ biography. The 
Grierson notes, now in the Register House, Edinburgh, have only recently been 
brought to light, though their existence in a vague sort of way has long been 
surmised. James Grierson of Dalgoner collected his material about Burns from 
Burns’ friend John Richmond and from other of Burns’ associates and ae- 
quaintances, and what he reports is almost always authentic. Grierson also 
supplied much material to Joseph Train, who in turn supplied Lockhart, whose 
Life is one of the principal contributions to the tradition of Burns biography 
as it developed in the nineteenth century. It is interesting to trace the direct 
line —from a friend of Burns such as Richmond, through Grierson to Train, 
and so to Lockhart and from him to the modern tradition. However, not all 
of Grierson’s material has come through these channels — largely because 
Train’s manuscript contained some unpalatable anecdotes which nineteenth 
century biographers preferred to disbelieve and so ignored. And so long as 
the identity of Grierson remained obscure, Train’s use of his material re- 
mained suspect. With the discovery of Grierson’s identity and his notes, how- 
ever, both men are vindicated. 

Neither the Grierson nor the Train notes provide us with anything to revolu- 
tionize our view of Burns or even add substantially to our knowledge of the 
details of his life. Even Grierson’s report of his conversation with Highland 
Mary’s sister, though it is interesting as, in Mr. Fitzhugh’s words, ‘‘the most 
direct link with Highland Mary on record,’’ provides no essentially new ma- 
terial. Nevertheless the anecdotes and glimpses of Burns provided by both 
these collectors are of great interest, and substantiate the view of Burns’ char- 
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acter and temperament which modern scholarship has developed. Ing 
everything in this book bears out a view held by many in Scottish Burns Circles 
today — that the reader who wishes to get a first view of Burns’ life an 
character, in some detail, should read both Franklin Snyder and Cathering 
Carsewell — the former for his sober factual account, the latter for the essen. 
tial soundness of her brilliant though undocumented interpretation. 

Alexander Young’s notes provide some unsympathetic but authentic viey, 
of Burns’ personal relations and of the way his opinions of people were affeetag 
by his political feelings. These again bear out everything we know from othe 
sources about Burns’ temperament. The few pages by Charles Hope (late 
Lord Granton) give us some interesting sidelights on Nicoll, the iraseibj, 
teacher at the Royal High School whose friendship with Burns has always bee, 
something of a puzzle, and on Lord Monboddo. Young’s notes also give some 
interesting facts about Monboddo: these references remind us that it is time 
that some modern scholar did some further investigating into this fascinating 
figure. 

eM. Ferguson puts those interested in Burns further in his debt by editing the 
Journal of the Border Tour — or at least printing the full text (not substan. 
tially differing from that which Allan Cunningham first printed, though some. 
what fuller, for Cunningham, contrary to his habit, omitted some sentenegs 
instead of adding some of his own). He uses a photostat of the original many. 
script. The text, however, is printed without the commentary it ought to have 
and which Mr. Ferguson tells us he is unable for various reasons to provide, 
The full annotation of the Journal is work for the unwearying if ploddi 
antiquary, and it is understandable why so many editors have shirked it. 

These papers are all so much raw material. We are glad to have them, but 
we hope that some day a full study of the development of the tradition of 
Burns biography will be made, utilizing this material and assessing and inter. 
preting it. Mr. Fitzhugh’s introduction is a sound and well-proportioned ae 
count of the poect’s character, following the lines currently accepted. It is not 
quite clear what function such an essay serves in a somewhat specialized serap- 
book of this kind. — Davip DalcHES 

Samuel Butler 

Richards, Gertrude R. B. ‘‘Butler’s Hudibras.’’ More books, xvm 


(1943), 407-10. 
Henry Carey 
‘* ‘Sally in our alley’: plays of Henry Carey.’’ TLS, Oct. 9, 1943, 
p. 490. 


A general article on the bicentenary of his death. Cf. Perey A. Scholes in 
TLS, Oct. 16, p. 499, and Arthur Melville Clark in TLS, Nov. 13, p. 538. 


Charles Churchill 
Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘Charles Churchill: a revaluation.’’ SP, 
xL (1943), 405-24. 
William Collins 
Musgrove, S. ‘‘The theme of Collins’s odes.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxxv 
(1943), 214-17, 253-55. 
William Congreve 
Hodges, John C. ‘‘The composition of Congreve’s Mourning bride.” 
PMLA, tv (1943), 971-76. 
Potter, Elmer B. ‘‘The paradox of Congreve’s Mourning bride,” 
PMLA, tv (1943), 977-1001. 


In this article Mr. Potter calls attention to a number of somewhat contra- 
dictory facts in the stage history of The mourning bride: in 1697 it achieved a 
greater success than any other of Congreve’s plays at their premiéres; a few 
writers, particularly Sir Richard Blackmore, gave it high praise; it remained 
on the London stage for more than two hundred performances in over a hun- 
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years ; in contrast, it received severe censure and little praise from the 
erties of both those and later times. In a sense, the play was a popular success 
put a critical failure. In resolving this paradox, Mr. Potter demonstrates that 
the seeming shift from praise to condemnation was ‘‘more apparent than real’? 
inasmuch as Blackmore’s praise was neither representative nor truly critical 
and few reputable critics gave the play genuine commendation. It retained its 
jace, Mr. Potter argues, because it ‘‘was skillfully adjusted to the playhouse 
and to the audience for which it was written’’ and because it was well suited to 
the acting techniques. By the end of the century it had been altered to make it 

a better vehicle for the players and a better stage play. In tracing its stage 

history, Mr. Potter attributes much of its success to Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Porter, 

Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Siddons in the role of Zara. The play ‘‘ prospered in 

the theater only so long as it served as vehicle for one or more of the great 

layers of the eentury.’’ 

Mr. Potter has brought together most of the known facts concerning the 
stage vogue of The mourning bride and has given an especially good analysis of 
the alterations made in the acting versions. He offers data concerning the 
principal actors who played Osmyn, Almeria, and Zara, and their handling of 
these roles. He does, however, tend to neglect the dramatic notices in the 
newspapers, particularly discussions of The mourning bride in the Public ledger, 
September 28, 1771, several reviews in the World during 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
and animated arguments in the Thespian magazine for December, 1792, and 
February, March, and May, 1793. As an example of an attempt to extol the 
tragedy, he might have included James Boaden’s remarks on it in his Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons. The newspaper reviews, especially, would have offered more 
evidence concerning the acting at specific performances, although these reviews 
might not have changed Mr. Potter’s general conclusions. 

There is some question, I believe, as to whether Mr. Potter completely sup- 
ports his theory that it was the ‘‘great players’’ who gave the tragedy its 
popularity and durability, for he does not discuss some possible exceptions to 
his argument. For example, Mrs. Barry’s success as Zara at the premiére did 
not lead to frequent performances in the decade following; even though the 
tragedy was fresh in the public mind, there are only two recorded performances 
after 1700 in which she of a certainty acted Zara. Another exception appears 
in the fact that, from 1731-32 to 1734-35, the tragedy was performed twenty- 
one times (eleven in one season) at Goodman’s Fields with Mrs. Roberts, who 
hardly qualifies as one of the great actresses, as Zara; she was supported by 
Delane or Giffard as Osmyn and Mrs. Giffard or Mrs. Thurmond as Almeria, 
competent but not great players. In the same years Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, with generally superior companies, gave the tragedy only eight times 
altogether. Neither does his thesis seem to explain fully why Mrs. Siddons, 
whose masterly handling of Zara was acknowledged by all, acted the role in 
London no more than nineteen times between 1783 and 1800 (never more than 
three times in one season), whereas during the same years lesser actresses sus- 
tained The mourning bride in Covent Garden for eleven performances. The 

difference is not so great as one would expect. 

Mr. Potter’s emphasis upon the player as a factor in the reputation of 
eighteenth century plays does raise, however, the very large problem of ac- 
counting for the retention of those plays which more or less regularly kept the 
stage. He implies, perhaps not consciously, that The mourning bride has a 
somewhat unusual history. There are, however, other plays with puzzling 
elements in their stage histories. Why did Cato, to which Mr. Potter refers 
as the first tragedy to have a more successful premiére than The mourning 
bride, exceed it in frequency of performance when Cato was not extremely well 
regarded, then or now, by the critics and did not call so much upon the vir- 
tuosity of the actor? Did Tamerlane, which held the stage long and tenaciously, 
do so because of its excellence, its good acting parts, or its political implica- 
tions? Similar problems occur in respect to Congreve’s comedies. The double 
dealer rarely came on the stage without being attacked for its licentiousness, 

its villainous characters, or its tendency toward being a ‘‘ conversation piece,’’ 
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yet it achieved eleven performances in 1735-36 at Drury Lane in spite og a 
vigorous attack upon it by Aaron Hill in The prompter for November 11, 1735 
and remained on the stage with fair regularity to near the end of the century 
The way of the world, coolly received at first and subject to similar criticism, 
grew in vogue and was performed nearly as many times as The old batchelor 
which had as many consecutive performances at its premiére as did The moypy, 
ing bride. What accounts for such variations? 

There is probably no single explanation for each one; Mr. Potter, I belieye 
leans too strongly upon the ‘‘great players’’ and does not give sufficient gt. 
tention to the effect of the repertory system itself, espeeially a repertory sys. 
tem in a patent monopoly, upon the revival and variations in popularity of 
plays. The stage history of many plays on the eighteenth century stage ig g 
eyclic one: a revival (with frequent performances) followed by a deeline iy 
performances until for one reason or another — the continual search for novelty 
which restores an old play, the desire to introduce a new actor in a somewhgt 
familiar role or the desire of an established actor to undertake new roles, com. 
petition with another theater — the play is restored again. All of Congreve 
plays were subject to being taken up and performed frequently for a year o 
two until an interest in them dwindled except for those who would relish his 
works over and over; after a few seasons or more, a revival animated by a new 
actor or by the return of a favorite or by the need for a moderately unfamiliar 
play in the repertory would occur. Mr. Potter is right in asserting that the 
‘great players’’ had a considerable influence upon the vogue of The mourning 
bride, but in a repertory system the players, great and small, have a great effeet 
upon the reputation of all plays. In respect to The mourning bride itself, there 
seems a question as to whether the one factor upon which Mr. Potter relies » 
much is sufficiently stronger than all the other elements at work in the reper. 
tory system that it will explain why Congreve’s tragedy survived as long as it 
did. — Emmett L. AVERY. 

William Cowper 
M., E. F. ‘‘William Cowper and John Johnson.’’ N&Q, cuxxxy 
(1943), 385. 
Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘ William Cowper and the unpardonable sin.” 
Journal of religion, xx1 (1943), 110-16. 
Denies the usual assertion that Cowper’s religious melancholy resulted from 
his contact with the Evangelicals. 
‘*Sotheby’s sale.’? TLS, May 22, 1943, p. 252. 
A number of Cowper’s books and manuscripts are mentioned. 
John Cunningham 
Morley, Edith J. ‘‘John Cunningham, 1729-1773.”’ Essays by 
divers hands, being the transactions of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature of the United Kingdom, N.S., xtx (1942), 39-52. 

An attempt to reinstate ‘‘a half-forgotten versifier . . . in the niche he 

rightfully deserves to occupy in the temple of the English muse.’’ 
, Daniel Defoe 

Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘The authorship of A Scots poem (1707).” 
PQ, xxm (1943), 51-57. 

Evidence for Defoe’s authorship. 

Moore, John Robert. Defoe’s sources for ‘‘ Robert Drury’s Journal.” 
(Indiana University publications, Humanistic series, No. 9.) 


Bloomington: Indiana University, [1943]. Pp. 87. 

Rev. in NGQ, CLXxxv, 149-50. 

Mr. Moore conclusively established Defoe as the author of Robert Drury’s 
Journal in an important chapter of an earlier volume, Defoe in the pillory and 
other studies (1939). Now, at the suggestion of one discerning reviewer of 
that work, he capably undertakes a discussion of Defoe’s extensive borrowings 
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and other source material such as oral communications and unpublished manu- 

scripts, a8 well as Defoe’s own works, which made the Journal what has been 

termed by an earlier editor ‘‘a most charming and interesting romance.’’ 

In a well-arranged sequence of chapters beginning with a clear statement of 
the Drury problem and concluding with an acute analysis of Defoe’s literary 
craftsmanship, his constant realization of the narrative value of the dramatic 
gene, and his underlying sense of fact, Mr. Moore uses his extraordinary 
knowledge of voyage literature to round up (chap. v) some of the stray parallels 
to Robert Drury’s Journal found in the Atlas geographus (1711-17), in Walter 

Hamond’s (Hammond) 4 paradox (1640) as well as his Madagascar (1716) and 

in The English pilot, the third book (1716). He writes convincingly (chap. vi) 

of the source material in the earlier works of Defoe, chiefly idiomatic turns of 

speech, and a special knowledge of Madagascar and of pirates before 1729, the 
ear in which the Journal was first published. Perhaps not as convincing is 
the author’s attempt (chap. iii) to clarify the relationship between Drury and 

John Benbow, the son of a popular admiral, whose manuscript account of 

Madagascar left at the time of his death in 1708 in the care of his brother, 

William, was accidentally burned in 1714, with the conclusion that much of 

the information in the biographical accounts of Benbow are, in reality, based on 

Drury’s Journal, Defoe having inserted the many references to Benbow, twenty- 

one years after the latter’s death, in order to lend authenticity to his own 

narrative. 

In his examination of Defoe’s indebtedness in Drury’s Journal to Robert 

Knox’s An historical relation of the island of Ceylon and Knox’s autobiog- 
raphical fragment Concerning severall remarkable passages of my life that 
hapned since my deliverance out of my captivity (chap. iii) Mr. Moore, as he 
himself observes, is on more solid ground (perhaps admitting a tenuousness of 
evidence in the preceding chapter) because there was a copy of the first 
edition of Ceylon (1681) in Defoe’s library (Item No. 198 in the sale catalogue 
of 1731). Remarking that ‘‘ Knox was doubly like Drury: he not only was a 
captive in his own island of Ceylon, but he was afterwards seized by a native 
king in Drury’s region of Madagascar,’’ the author in a comprehensive com- 
parison of these narratives points to many close and varied similarities in 
episode and action which show the liberal use that Defoe made of Ceylon and 
the Autobiography, conclusive evidence that Defoe must have ‘‘found in Knox 
the main source for Robert Drury’s Journal.’’ That Robert Everard’s Relation 
(chap. iv) was not published until 1732 in Churchill’s Voyages does not detract 
from its importance as another source, for there is evidence that the manu- 
script, probably written in 1693 or shortly after, ‘‘might well have been accessi- 
ble,”? as Mr. Moore suggests, ‘‘to a specialist in voyages who was intimate 
with printers and booksellers.”’ The same argument refutes the objection that 
Everard’s Relation (1732) was patterned after Drury’s Journal (1729). Fol- 
lowing the method of his discussion of Knox’s Ceylon and the Autobiography, 
Mr. Moore by carefully chosen passages takes the reader through a maze of 
interesting adventures, paralleled by similarity of incidents, manners, per- 
sonages, animals, and vegetables, passages which further confirm Defoe’s 
appropriations and the artless perfection of his narrative style. 

Finally, Mr. Moore selects his parallel passages so judiciously that he is able 
in limited space to convince the reader without overwhelming him. The chosen 
passages accurately reflect the extensive range of Defoe’s literary debts to 
travel books and maps in his own library, a dukedom in itself, as well as to con- 
temporary modes of story-telling. This, together with the efficiency of Mr. 
Moore’s style and the accuracy of his documentation, despite the baffling mass 
of factual and fictional incident, makes this monograph a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the study of Defoe. — HENRY CLINTON HUTCHINS. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Defoe, Stevenson, and the pirates.’’ ELH, x 
(1943), 35-60. 
John Dennis 
The critical works of John Dennis. Edited by Edward Niles Hooker. 
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Vol. II: 1711-1719. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. exliv 4 


588. 
Rev. in TLS, July 17, p. 342. 


Dias, Mary. ‘‘A satire on John Dennis, 1711.’’ RES, xx (1943) 
213-14. 


In Charles Johnson’s play, The generous husband. 


John Dryden 
Bottkol, J. MeG. ‘‘Dryden’s Latin scholarship.’’ MP, xu (1943), 
241-54. 

An article based upon part of Mr. Bottkol’s Harvard dissertation, which jg 
of considerable interest to students of Dryden. That Dryden was familiar with 
certain Latin texts and commentaries we may gather from the poet’s ow 
remarks. Early in the eighteenth century William Benson tried to demonstrate 
how a portion of the Virgil had been affected by the work of Ruaeus. In the 
Oxford edition of the Poems Sargeaunt indicated the importance, in editing the 
text of the translations, of knowing the Latin texts which Dryden followed, 
But no comprehensive study of the translations in the light of the Latin texts 
and commentaries available to Dryden had been made before Mr. Bottkol under. 
took the job. His study shows the pains which the poet took to render the 
meaning of the Latin originals as carefully as the scholarship of his day would 
permit. Having begun the good work, Mr. Bottkol will, we hope, follow it up 
with a line-by-line examination of the translations, showing in detail how 
Dryden made use of his sources and his learning. — EDwarD NILES Hooker and 
HELENE MAXWELL HOOKER. 

Hathaway, Baxter. ‘‘John Dryden and the function of tragedy.” 

PMLA, uv (1943), 665-73. 

Mr. Hathaway attempts to elucidate Dryden’s views on purgation and the 
function of tragedy, and to relate them to what he takes to be the two pre 
vailing conceptions of tragedy in Augustan criticism: the Neo-Stoic, which 
distrusted the passions and demanded that tragedy subdue them; and the 
sentimental, which urged that tragedy should increase compassion in men and 
thereby make them better. In his outline he fixes Heinsius as representative 
of the Neo-Stoic view, and concludes that Dryden was veering steadily away 
from the Neo-Stoie and toward the sentimental; with cartographical precision 
he locates Rapin’s position exactly halfway between Dryden and Heinsius. 

This would be all very well if the Neo-Stoie conception of tragedy and the 
Neo-Stoie theory of the passions were much more than a myth. But the distrust 
of the passions which has been taken as a characteristic of Dryden’s age is 
hard to find in the psychology and literature of the period: Those who deplored 
action resulting from excess of passion, those who found vicious passions 
objectionable, are not Stoic by any stretch of meaning. Even Mr. Hathaway 
finds only French critics to illustrate the Neo-Stoic view. Were there no 
English? Chapelain, whom he cites as a Neo-Stoic, says merely that the utility 
of poetry rests in the purging of vicious passions. Corneille, whom he cites as 
a Neo-Stoic, says merely that tragic pity brings us in a roundabout way to 
purge, moderate, refine, or even uproot in ourselves that sort of passion which 
subjected the tragic hero to misfortune. What peculiarly Stoic quirk can be 
found in that? That Dryden’s contemporaries hated literary enthusiasm and 
distrusted the passions is a hoary chimera raised by the imaginations of nine- 
teenth-century essayists; it has haunted us long enough and the time has come 
to lay the apparition. 

As for Mr. Hathaway’s endeavor to show how Dryden modified the doctrine 
of Rapin and how he edged away toward the sentimental position, something 
needs to be said. He cites a passage from the Preface to Troilus and Cressida, 
and concludes that Dryden ‘‘stressed only the part which conceived of the 
purgation as a rousing of emotions’’; yet in two other (uncited) passages in 
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the same essay Dryden follows Aristotle closely in remarking that tragedy ‘‘by 

moving in us fear and pity, is conducive to the purging of those two passions 

in our minds.’’ He cites fragments of two sentences to show that Rapin ap- 
roximates the N eo-Stoic position, but overlooks the fact that Rapin devotes all 
of section xviii in Part II of his Reflections to developing the thesis that the 
distinctive pleasure of tragedy ‘‘consists in the Agitation of the Soul mov’d 
by the Passions.’” He misinterprets Dryden’s doctrine of poetic justice, and 
groneously ties it up with a mistaken view of what Dryden meant by saying 
that tragedy teaches by example. Dryden obviously meant, not that tragedy 
teaches by setting up perfect models of moral virtue for our imitation, but 
that, whereas philosophy teaches by general precepts, tragedy teaches by show- 
ing us particular characters, their motives, actions, and the inevitable results of 
gch motives and actions (cf. Ker, II, 209-10). Hence the idea has no relation 
to the doctrine of poetic justice. To hold that Dryden supplanted tragic fear 
with ‘‘concernment’’ is to misinterpret the meaning of the term. To Dryden 

“eoncernment’’? meant nothing more than that the audience must identify 

themselves with dramatic characters and share their emotions; it was not 

thought of as inconsistent with tragic fear, as one may find by reading Rapin. 

In short, Mr. Hathaway’s conclusions are based upon mistaken ideas of 

Dryden ’s meaning, set against a false conception of the intellectual history of 

Dryden’s age. — EpwarD NILES HOOKER. 

Hooker, Helene Maxwell. ‘‘Dryden’s and Shadwell’s Tempest.’’ 
Huntington Library quarterly, v1 (1943), 224-28. 

The letters of John Dryden, with letters addressed to him. Collected 
and edited by Charles E. Ward. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. xvii+ 196. Cf. PQ, xxn, 157. 

Rev. by Hugh Macdonald in RES, x1x, 308-9. 

Loane, George G. ‘‘Notes on the Globe ‘Dryden’.’’ N&Q, cLXxxv 
(1943), 272-81. 

Additional annotation on many of Dryden’s poems. 

McManaway, James G. ‘‘Notes on ‘A key... to... Absalom and 
Achitophel’.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxxiv (1943), 365-66. 

Montgomery, Guy. ‘‘Dryden and the Battle of the Books.’’ Essays 
and studies by members of the Department of English, Univer- 
sity of California (University of California publications in Eng- 
lish, Vol. XIV, 1943), pp. 57-72. 

Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The baptism of John Dryden.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxxiv 
(1943), 286, 352. 

Cf. J. B. Whitmore, ibid., p. 352. 

Osborn, James M. John Dryden: some biographical facts and prob- 
lems. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 
295. Cf. PQ, xxt, 203; xxm, 157. 

Rev. by Edward N. Hooker in MLN, Lv, 566-67. 

Stallman, Robert W. ‘‘Dryden in modern poetry and criticism,.’’ 
University of Wisconsin summaries of doctoral dissertations .. . 
for July, 1941-June, 1942, vi (1943), 302-4. 

Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘Dryden’s Essay on the dramatic poetry of the 
last age.’’ PQ, xxm (1943), 240-50. 

Trowbridge denies that Dryden can be validly charged with critical instability 
and inconsistency, as is commonly done by scholars who point to the enthu- 
siastic praise of the Elizabethans in the Essay of dramatic poetry (1668) and 
the presumed general attack on them five years later in the Essay on the 
dramatic poetry of the last age. The two essays, Trowbridge maintains, are not 
contradictory but complementary, and different in their designs — the one con- 
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cerned with Elizabethan drama in the large and the other with a particular 

aspect of the drama. To see in the restricted scope of the Essay on the dramatic 

poetry of the last age either a general attack on the Elizabethans or a retrag. 
tion of the earlier praise is to misunderstand Dryden’s intention, 

Wallerstein, Ruth. ‘‘Dryden and the analysis of Shakespeare's 
techniques.’’ RES, xrx (1943), 165-85. 

Wallerstein, Ruth. ‘‘To madness near allied: Shaftesbury and his 
place in the design and thought of Absalom and Achitophel,” 
Huntington Iibrary quarterly, vt (1943), 445-71. 

In this substantial and well organized paper, Miss Wallerstein discusses the 
function of Dryden’s portrait of Achitophel both in the thought and in the 
artistic plan of the poem. In passing, she touches briefly on other aspects of 
the satire, such as the portraits of Zimri and the populace, and still more 
rapidly, yet with fine insight, on other poems — MacFlecknoe and Aureng-Zebe 
in particular. 

The main part of the paper (pp. 449-68) deals with the intellectual impliea- 
tions of the passage characterizing Shaftesbury. Miss Wallerstein agrees with 
earlier commentators that Shaftesbury is conceived on the analogy of Milton’s 
Satan, as ‘‘a devil who would destroy all order to satisfy his ambition.’’ She 
believes, however, that lines 163-72 imply a more specific conception: Achitophel 
represents a definite and well recognized type of aberration from reason, invok- 
ing for the Restoration reader a complex of traditional ideas about the relation 
between genius and madness and the dangers to society of melancholy, enthu- 
siasm, and excessive or diseased imagination. Miss Wallerstein’s analysis and 
history of these ideas, though less fully illustrated than some earlier studies, is 
the most comprehensive we have had; it will interest all students of the period, 
and it throws new light on several aspects of Dryden’s poem. But the applica- 
tion of these ideas to Achitophel seems doubtful. As Miss Wallerstein says 
(p. 468), Dryden does not name melancholy as the cause of Shaftesbury’s mad- 
ness. In many ways the portrait scarcely fits the pattern of that malady. 
Insofar as the categories of the old psychology are relevant, he seems to repre- 
sent the cholerie rather than the melancholy man: he is lean, fiery, rash, 
treacherous, and proud, but his senses are not shown to be disordered, he is not 
gloomy or hypochondriacal, and nothing is said of his imagination. Nor is he 
described as an enthusiast; on the contrary, he is a sagacious politician who 
exploits the enthusiastic for his own purposes. Though important in Dryden’s 
treatment of the fanatic sects and of the London mob, traditional ideas of 
imagination, enthusiasm, and melancholy seem largely irrelevant to Shaftesbury. 

Miss Wallerstein’s discussion of the design of Absalom and Achitophel is 
much briefer but seems to me more valuable. She suggests that the poem 
should be compared not to satires with a fully developed plot but to Dryden’s 
own MacFiecknoe, in which intellectual content is embodied, without a true 
action, in ‘‘semi-narrative’’ characters and orations. The unity,of such a work 
is not a unity of plot but of ideas; as in the group portraits of the Renaissance 
painters, the beauty of the work lies in the arrangement of varied and con- 
trasting elements which give concrete embodiment to precisely defined ideas. 
When considered in this light, Miss Wallerstein contends, the poem will not 
seem incomplete or poorly constructed. One might still object that Dryden’s 
execution was inferior to his formal scheme — that David’s speech from the 
throne fails as an adequate contrast to Achitophel’s temptation of Absalom; 
but Miss Wallerstein’s analysis goes a long way toward refuting the charge of 
formlessness which has often been raised against Dryden’s masterpiece. 

— Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 
John Dyer 

Grongar Hill. By John Dyer. Edited with an introduction and 

notes by Richard C. Boys. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 


1941. Pp. xi+ 114. Cf. PQ, xxn, 157. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Tillotson in RES, xrx, 90-93. 
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George Farquhar 
Kies, Paul P. ‘‘Lessing’s intention in Der Dorfjunker.’’ Research 
studies of the State College of Washington, x1 (1943), 257-63. 
Contends that Farquhar’s The beaux stratagem and Vanbrugh’s The relapse 
were sources of Lessing ’s play. 
Henry Fielding 
Hill, Rowland M. ‘‘Setting in the novels of Henry Fielding.’ 
Bulletin of the Citadel, vu (1943), 26-51. 
“Jonathan Wild.’’ TLS, Aug. 14, 1943, p. 396. 
Argues that A journey from this world to the next and Jonathan Wild ‘‘are 
Fielding’s first efforts in fiction, although ‘Joseph Andrews’ preceded them in 
order of publication. ...’’ Cf. Brian W. Downs in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 444. 


Rogers, Winfield H. ‘*Fielding’s early aesthetic and technique.’’ 
SP, xu (1943), 529-51. 

Vineent, Howard P. ‘‘Early poems by Henry Fielding.’’ N&Q, 
cLxXxxIv (1943), 159-60. 


Prints the texts of two poems— one apparently from a magazine of 1787 
and the other from a miscellany of 1731. 


David Garrick 

Martz, Louis L., and Martz, Edwine M. ‘‘Notes on some manu- 
scripts relating to David Garrick.’’ RES, x1x (1943), 186-200. 

Stone, George Winchester, Jr. ‘‘Garrick’s treatment of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and his influence upon the changed attitude of 
Shakespearian criticism during the eighteenth century.’’ Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: sum- 
maries of theses... for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1940 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the University, 1942), pp. 
368-72. 


’ 


John Gay 
Barnett, George L. ‘‘Gay, Swift, and ‘Tristram Shandy’.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxv (1943), 346-47. 
Alexander Gerard 
Grene, Marjorie. ‘‘Gerard’s Essay on taste.’’ MP, xu (1943), 
45-58. 
Edward Gibbon 
Cochrane, C. N. ‘‘The mind of Edward Gibbon (II).’’ University 
of Toronto quarterly, xm (1943), 146-66. 
William Gilpin 
Templeman, William D. ‘‘An 1811 publication of drawings by 
William Gilpin.’? N&Q, cuxxxiv (1943), 39-40. 
Cf. Maurice W. Brockwell, ibid., p. 178; W. Frank Perkins, ibid., p. 235; 
William D. Templeman, ibid., cLxxxv (1943), 112. 
William Godwin 
Priestley, F. E. L. ‘‘Platonism in William Godwin’s Political jus- 
tice.’’ MLQ, 1v (1943), 63-69. 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Lynskey, Winifred. ‘‘The scientific sources of Goldsmith’s Ani- 
mated nature.’’ SP, xu (1943), 33-57. 


An ‘‘interpretation of Goldsmith’s interests as a popular natural historian 
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with particular emphasis on his handling of scientific sources’’; modifies ep. 
siderably the conclusions of Pitman’s Goldsmith’s Animated nature (1924) 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Goldsmith’s degenerate song-birds: an 
eighteenth-century fallacy in ornithology.’’ Isis, xxx1vy (1943) 
324-27. 


Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Tony Lumpkin and the country boob 
type in antecedent English comedy.’’ PMLA, tvm (1943) 
1038-49. 


In an attempt to estimate Goldsmith’s indebtedness to earlier comedies in his 
characterization and use of Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Smith has studied six plays: 
Shadwell’s The Lancashire witches, Steele’s The tender husband, Dryden’s The 
wild gallant, Moliére’s George Dandin, Cibber’s Woman’s wit, and an anon- 
ymous comedy, The lottery (1728). After discussing in some detail the 
parallels — many here pointed out for the first time — between She stoops to 
conquer and the other plays, he arrives at the following conclusion (pp. 1047- 
48): ‘‘By the confluence of suggestions from models in the older drama, then, 
it was decided in advance that Goldsmith’s booby would be fond of horses, 
hunting, ale, and low company (Shadwell) ; that he would be averse to marry- 
ing his cousin, would ally himself with her to deceive her aunt, and would be 
instrumental in helping her to the man of her choice (Steele) ;’’ and so on 
through some seven further points. 


The main fault of this paper —and the same criticism might apply to all 
earlier attempts to find sources for Goldsmith’s comedy —is that Mr. Smith ig 
unable, or at least refuses, to distinguish between definite sources and parallels 
that may well rest on mere coincidence. For him almost all similarities are 
taken as certain evidence of indebtedness. Clearly he is at his worst in finding 
sources for Tony’s illiteracy. The passages quoted from Dryden and Moliére 
might be taken as historical evidence of a sort that there were people who 
could read print but not script; they certainly do not warrant the surmise— 
as Mr. Smith seems to realize in a note apparently added as an afterthought 
(p. 1043, n. 17a) — that ‘‘Dryden’s booby is certainly, and the jest in Moliére 
probably, involved in Tony’s inability to cope with longhand.’’ Again, unless 
one is convinced that ‘‘the Witches furnished the framework for She Stoops’’ 
(p. 1039) —and a reading of the plays rather than of Mr. Smith’s misleading 
summaries does not lead to conviction—there is slight reason for believing 
that Shadwell’s Young Hartfort left any impress upon Tony. The parallels 
from the other three plays are somewhat more substantial, but the lack of verbal 
similarities so characteristic of Goldsmith’s borrowings in his reviews, essays, 
and compilations leaves in doubt the question of indebtedness. For the hypo- 
thesis that Goldsmith created Tony without being influenced by any particular 
one of the earlier plays and that the similarities can be explained as mere 
coincidences seems to me just as probable as the hypothesis by which Mr. 
Smith accounts for the similarities: ‘‘It is as if he [Goldsmith] had read the 
plays years before and then done no conscious thinking at all about them, while 
subconsciously his sense of humor worked and turned over selected motifs and 
put them through a sea-change. Sometimes the bit comes out so changed in 
application that one can searcely be sure it is the same’’ (pp. 1048-49). Ac- 
tually all the bits are so changed that one cannot be sure they are the same, 
and this is merely another way of saying that the problem of indebtedness is 
not subject to precise scholarly solution. 

P. 1047: ‘‘Surely he [Goldsmith] would have owned and been familiar with 
sets of Dryden, Steele, Cibber, and Shadwell.’’ The sales catalogue of Gold- 
smith’s library lists ‘‘Cibber’s Works, 5 vols. 1760’’ (see Prior’s Life [Lon- 
don, 1837], II, 581), but it does not contain the plays of Dryden, Steele, or 
Shadwell; nor are Moliére’s works or The lottery mentioned. —P. 1047 n.: 
The paper in the Bee cannot be taken as satisfactory evidence of Goldsmith’s 
interest in witchcraft, since it was borrowed with only slight verbal changes 
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and omissions from Thomas Gordon’s The humourist (see Works, ed. Gibbs, 
II, 438 n.). — ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 
Thomas Gray 
Halsband, Robert. ‘‘A parody of Thomas Gray.’’ PQ, xxi (1943), 
255-66. 

A study of the two parody odes aimed at Gray and William Mason by Robert 
Lloyd and George Colman the elder. Mr. Halsband considers ‘‘their genesis 
and their contemporary reception, and more briefly their effect on Gray and 
Mason and their rdle in the reaction to the pre-romantic movement of the mid- 
eighteenth century.’’ 

Northup, Clark S. ‘‘Gray and Chatterton.’’ Mark Twain quarterly, 
v (1943), 17-18. 

Sir John Hill 

Potter, George Reuben. ‘‘The significance to the history of natural 
science of John Hill’s ‘Review of the works of the Royal So- 
ciety’.’’ Essays and studies by members of the Department of 
English, University of California (University of California pub- 
lications in English, Vol. XIV, 1943), pp. 157-80. 


Thomas Hobbes 
Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. The aesthetic theory of Thomas Hobbes, 
with special reference to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism. (University of Michigan 
publications, language and literature, Vol. XVIII.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 339. Cf. PQ, xx, 


205 ; xx11, 161. 
Rev. by Marjorie Nicolson in MLN, tv, 487-89. 


David Hume 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Grene, Marjorie. ‘‘Hume: sceptic and Tory?’’ JHI, 1 (1943), 
333-48. 
Mossner, Ernest Campbell. The forgotten Hume: Le bon David. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 251. 
Rev. by David Daiches in MP, x.i, 123-26; by H. A. L[arrabee] in Journal 
of philosophy, x, 278-79; by Arthur E. Murphy in JEGP, xu, 594-95; by 
W. Stanford Reid in American historical review, xu1x, 146-47; by George H. 
Sabine in Philosophical review, Lu, 610-11; in Ndg-Q, CLXxxtv, 295-96; in TLS, 
July 24, p. 354. 

Mr. Mossner has written a series of valuable biographical studies of David 
Hume, partly based on new MS material, which supplement and amplify many 
points in the lives by Burton and Greig. First Hume’s relations to contem- 
porary Scottish poets — to Thomas Blacklock, John Home, William Wilkie, and 
James Macpherson—are described. Hume recognized Macpherson as a 
forger and refuted the claims made for Ossian in a paper ‘‘Of the authenticity 
of Ossian’s Poems.’’ The paper was withheld by Hume out of what Mr. Mossner 
calls a desire for ‘‘compromise on nonessentials’’ (p. 99), but which others 
might well consider as a shirking of critical responsibility. The other three 
poets, the ‘‘Scottish Pindar,’’ the ‘‘Scottish Shakespeare,’’ and the ‘‘ Scottish 
Homer,’’ were all praised, patronized, and assisted by Hume — actions which 
confirm Hume’s reputation for good nature and demonstrate his intense Scottish 
patriotism but cannot enhance our regard for Hume’s capacities as a literary 
critic. Mr. Mossner, in a labored parallel, calls Hume’s Dedication of his 
Essays of 1757 to Home the ‘‘Scottish Declaration of Literary Independenee,’’ 
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his letter to the Critical review commending Wilkie the ‘‘Scottish Bill of Lit. 
erary Rights,’’ and the criticism of Macpherson the ‘‘verdict of Scotland's 
Supreme Court of Criticism’’ (p. 102). But the dedication to Home was with. 
drawn by Hume himself, the letter in praise of Wilkie was unsigned and never 
reprinted by Hume, and the exposure of Macpherson was published by Burton 
only in 1846. Hume cannot be considered as a champion of Scotland’s native 
literary tradition; he was quite out of touch with its sources in the Middle 
Ages and folk-poetry, and was himself most anxious to erase every trace of 
Scotticisms in his writings (see the list of Scotticisms drawn up by Hume, in 
Essays moral, political and literary, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose [London 
1889], 1, 461-64, and the letters to Mallet in Letters, ed. J. Y. T. Greig [Ox. 
ford, 1932], 1, 236, 369, 386). Mr. Mossner avoids any discussion of the actual 
merits of Blacklock’s Poems, of Douglas, or of the Epigoniad, though casual 
remarks seem to show that he considers their case as hopeless. He need not 
however, have dismissed as absurd the blind poet’s associations of colors with 
sounds and concepts. Blacklock’s sensations and speculations are an earl 
example of synaesthesia which had begun to interest the age. Father Caste] 
produced or at least planned his clavecin des couleurs and an English eye. 
specialist, John Thomas Woolhouse, studied a blind German who, like Black. 
lock, claimed to distinguish colors by touch (ef. Albert Wellek, ‘‘ Farbenhar. 
monie und Farbenklavier,’’ in Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, xciv [1935], 
347-75). 

A second series of studies, entitled ‘‘ The controversialists,’’ gives first a full 
account, based on much MS material, of Hume’s relations with Robert Wallace, 
an Edinburgh clergyman, with whom he engaged in polemics on the question 
of the populousness of the modern compared to the ancient world. The spirit of 
the controversy does honor to both men. Mr. Mossner quotes also from MS 
defences of the clergy by Wallace against Hume’s aspersions, but unfortunately 
does not tell us anything of a MS paper of Wallace’s (p. 217n) which argued 
against Hume’s denial of the existence of abstract universal ideas. It might 
have constituted the one item of philosophical interest in the book. 

A further chapter retells the much belabored story of Hume’s quarrel with 
Rousseau. The narrative is done very judiciously and soberly, but no new 
evidence of any consequence is offered which would go beyond the materials 
printed by Greig. Mr. Mossner has tucked away two valuable points in the 
notes: his discovery of one MS letter of Hume to Davenport, Rousseau’s host 
in Derbyshire, and five letters by Davenport, all apparently pertaining to 
Rousseau’s last weeks in England; but he had no access to them because of 
the war (p. 219). He refutes M. Henri Roddier’s latest pro-Rousseau version 
of the quarrel in the Revue de littérature comparée (xvitt [1938], 452-77) by 
showing that no evidence exists for Hume’s admission of guilt in the matter 
of Walpole’s faked letter of Frederick the Great and that M. Roddier draws 
quite unwarranted conclusions from Hume’s admission that he heard some of 
Walpole’s pleasantry against Rousseau at Lord Ossory’s table (cf. Letters, u, 
16). Mr. Mossner does not offer any interpretation of Rousseau’s behavior 
beyond saying that the case is ‘‘nothing if not psychological’’ (p. 133), which 
seems to mean irrational and hence inexplicable. 

In the section on Rousseau Mr. Mossner has shunned the task of psychological 
interpretation. He indulges in it, with a vengeance, in the following section on 
Boswell and Dr. Johnson. According to Mr. Mossner, Hume’s ‘‘ ethical enigma 
demented Boswell temporarily’’: a ‘‘catharsis’? came when Boswell dreamt 
that Hume was really a pious man and he was thus ‘‘ purged of a fixation of 
over a quarter of a century’s duration’’ (pp. 170, 186). Boswell’s lion-hunting, 
his puzzled astonishment at Hume’s calm disbelief in immortality, and the 
childish dream seem scarcely to require such solemn and strained psychoanalyt- 
ical explanation. Nor is the evidence strong that Dr. Johnson hated Hume 
‘‘because he recognized in him a kindred spirit’’ (p. 206). The repressed re- 
ligious skepticism of Johnson and his agonized doubts have nothing in common 
with Hume’s untroubled non-comprehension of religious experience and the 
religious view of the world. Mr. Mossner’s final contrast between Hume and 
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Johnson culminates in some speculation as to why it was ‘‘Samuel Johnson and 
not David Hume who lent his name to that era’’ (p. xiv). His own sympathies 
are so strongly on the side of Hume that he does not doubt that ‘‘Johnson’s 
literary production did not equal Hume’s whether in quality, in scope, or in 
influence’’ (p. 195. An exception is, however, made for the Dictionary). John- 
son’s thought appears to him ‘‘retrogressive,’’ ‘‘untempered by the sense of 
historical change, and by the significance of the New Science,’’ while Hume’s 
‘sereative scepticism ’’ advocated a ‘‘spiritual revolution’’ (p. 203). One may 
doubt that Johnson lacked historical sense, nor was he completely untouched 
py science (ef. the discussion of Johnson’s historical sense in my Rise of 
English literary history [Chapel Hill, 1941], pp. 137-42). But the contrast as 
formulated by Mr. Mossner is surely unnecessary: in what quality is Johnson’s 
work inferior to that of Hume? Surely not in literary quality, in imagination, 
in style, in critical ideas on literature, in sheer personality and character. All 
these are qualities which count for more in literature than Hume’s philosophical 
mind, his power of analysis, and even his lucidity of style and skill of exposi- 
tion. One might just as well ask why we speak of an age of Shakespeare rather 
than of Bacon, an age of Goethe than of Kant. It may be deplorable, but it is 
a fact that posterity is more interested in the ‘‘intolerance’’ and ‘‘bigotry’’ 
(p. 208) of Dr. Johnson than in the kindliness and good nature of Hume, not 
because we necessarily prefer intolerance and bigotry, but because Hume’s good 
nature has not assumed any literary expression comparable to the record of 
Johnson’s personality in the pages of Boswell or in his own biographies, pref- 
aces, notes, essays, and poems. These reflections do not in the least detract 
from Hume’s great achievement, which is in the realm of thought and which 
has shown an amazing vitality in its long and lasting effect on almost the 
whole history of philosophy from Kant and Herder to William James and John 
Dewey. The man Hume will remain, except for biographers, the ‘‘ forgotten 
Hume,’’ however good he might have been. — RENE WELLEK. 


Taylor, Harold. ‘‘Hume’s theory of imagination.’’ University of 
Toronto quarterly, xu (1943), 180-90. 
Richard Hurd 
Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘Bishop Hurd: a reinterpretation.’’ PMLA, 
Lym (1943), 450-65. 

Scholars have traditionally shown Hurd to be pre-romantic or fluctuating 
uneasily and inconsistently between romanticism and neo-classicism. Trow- 
bridge is dubious about the methodology by which such judgments have been 
reached. He believes that a careful examination of ‘‘the assumptions and the 
characteristics of method which underlie Hurd’s specific critical statements’’ — 
which he undertakes in this article—- will reveal that Hurd’s views are in- 
ternally consistent and the product of a ‘‘single literary outlook and a single 
critical approach.’’ Focusing his analysis on the Letters on chivalry and 
romance and the Dissertation on the idea of universal poetry, with supporting 
citations from other works, he arrives at the following conclusion: ‘‘ For 
[Hurd’s] way of reasoning in criticism, the closest parallel is to be found not 
in Wordsworth or Coleridge but in Hurd’s philosophical contemporaries — in 
Hume, Kames, Reynolds, and Burke. If the conclusions Hurd reaches are not 
those of the early neo-classicists, they are at least representative of the sys- 
tematic and rational neo-classicism of the 1750’s and 60’s.’’ 


Charles Johnson 
(See also John Dennis) 
Shudofsky, M. Maurice. ‘‘Charles Johnson and eighteenth-century 
drama.’’ ELH, x (1943), 131-58. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also Hester Lynch Piozzi, Richard Savage, and John Wesley) 
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Cameron, Kenneth Neill. ‘‘Rasselas and Alastor: a study in trans. 
mutation.’’ SP, xu (1943), 58-78. 

C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Did Johnson destroy Mrs. Thrale’s letterg9” 
N&Q, cuxxxv (1943), 133-34. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson as book-collector.’”’ N&Q, crxxxy 
(1943), 136. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The Johnson-Boswell correspondence.”’ Né&Q 
CLXxxv (1943), 32-39. 

A chronology of the correspondence. 

C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Johnson, Brocklesby and Juvenal.’’ NéQ, 
CLXxxv (1943), 256. 

C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s copy of ‘Phillips’s poems’.”” NéQ, 
CLXXxIv (1943), 76. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s ‘Journey’.’? TLS, March 27, 1943, 
p. 156. - 

C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale.’’ N¢Q, 
CLxXxxv (1943), 18. 

Conjectural emendations and queries. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s literary earnings: a problem.’’ RES, 
xix (1943), 403-4. 

C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘The sale of Johnson’s ‘Idler’.’”’ Né&Q, 
CLXxxIv (1943), 256. 

Esdaile, Arundell. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the young. 
(1943), 110-16. 


H., R. ‘‘Johnson on a metaphor of Dryden’s.’? Nd&Q, cuxxxy 
(1943), 256. 


Hagstrum, J. H. ‘‘The sermons of Samuel Johnson.’’ MP, xt 
(1943), 255-66. 

A discussion of the canon of the sermons. Hagstrum brings evidence to show 
that ‘‘of the twenty-four sermons published in 1788 and 1789, all are Johnson’s 
except Sermon XXI and the conclusion of Sermon XVIII,’’ and that a manu 
script sermon now in the Yale Library (discussed by R. W. Chapman in the 
Times [London], Sept. 29, 1933, p. 13) is by Johnson. 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Johnson’s distrust of the imagination.”’ 
ELH, x (1948), 243-55. 

Lass, Robert Nelson. ‘‘Summary of [doctoral] dissertation: A 
brief history of the criticism of Dr. Johnson.’’ Programs an- 
nouncing candidates for higher degrees, 1942 (University of 
Towa publication: series on aims and progress of research, No. 
71). 

Loane, George G. ‘‘ Johnson and Tunbridge Wells.’’ N&Q, cuxxxiv 
(1943), 198; cuxxxv (1943), 24. 

Loane, George G. ‘‘Time, Johnson, and Shakespeare.’’ N&Q, 
CLXXxIv (1943), 184. 

McAdam, Edward L., Jr. ‘‘Johnson’s lives of Sarpi, Blake, and 

Drake.’’ PMLA, tv (1943), 466-76. 
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The poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by David Nichol Smith and 
Edward L. McAdam. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi + 420. Cf. PQ, xxn, 
162. 

Rev. by A. T. Hazen in MLN, ivi, 640-41; by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, 

xxxvill, 149-54. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘An addition to the canon of Johnson’s writings.’’ 
Essays and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. 
XXVIII, 1942, collected by R. W. Chapman (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1943), pp. 38-41. 

Reprints the preface to the first index of the Gentleman’s magazine, pub- 

lished in 1753. 

Reviewer. ‘‘Johnson and Hume.’’ N&Q, cuxxxv (1943), 147. 

cf. C. B. Freeman, ibid., p. 267. An examination of a paragraph on John- 
son’s ‘‘scepticism’’ in Mossner’s The forgotten Hume. 

Smith, D. Nichol. ‘‘Samuel Johnson’s poems.’’ RES, xrx (1943), 
45-50. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘Johnsonian generality and philosophic dic- 
tion.’’ PQ, xxm (1943), 71-73. 

An answer to a review by Arthur Friedman in PQ, xx1, 211-13. Cf. Fried- 

man’s reply in PQ, xxt1 (1943), 73-76. 

Sir William Jones 

Hewitt, R. M. ‘‘Harmonious Jones.’’ Essays and studies by mem- 

bers of the English Association, Vol. XXVIII, 1942, collected by 


R. W. Chapman (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1943), pp. 42-59. 
On the poetry of Sir William Jones, orientalist and jurist (1746-94), who, 
according to Hewitt, ‘‘altered our whole conception of the Eastern world.’’ 


Henry Home, Lord Kames 


McKenzie, Gordon. ‘‘Lord Kames and the mechanist tradition.’’ 
Essays and studies by members of the Department of English, 
University of California (University of California publications 
in English, Vol. XIV, 1943), pp. 93-121. 


William King 
Horne, Colin J. ‘‘Early parody of scientific jargon: some notes 
for ‘O. E. D’.”? N&Q, cLxxxiv (1943), 66-68. 
Francis Kirkman 
Bald, R. C. ‘‘Francis Kirkman, bookseller and author.’’ MP, xu1 
(1943), 17-32. 

Francis Kirkman is known to scholars as a play collector, as a publisher, as 
an author, and as the man chiefly responsible for our knowledge of that curious 
dramatic form, the droll. Mr. Bald has made substantial additions to the 
biographical material assembled by Plomer, Goodwin, Greg, and Elson, prin- 
cipally by sifting out the biographical facts from Kirkman’s The unlucky 
citizen, 1673. The present article also offers interesting evidence for the 
historian on the developing popular taste in prose fiction during the third 
quarter of the 17th century, and evidence for the bibliographer on publishing 
methods and chicaneries during the same period. Kirkman published and sold 
books and seems to have operated a circulating library, all without member- 
ship in the Stationers’ Company. — GERALD EaDES BENTLEY. 
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George Lillo 
Price, Lawrence. ‘‘George Barnwell on the German stage,” 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxv (1948), 205-14. 
Edmund Malone 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Cancels in Malone’s Dryden.’’ Library, 4th ser. 
xxi (1942), 131. ‘ 
Sir Isaac Newton 
Andrade, E. N. de C. ‘‘Newton and the apple.’’ Nature, cx1 (1943) 
84. 
Bell, Eric Temple. ‘‘Newton after three centuries.’’ American 
mathematical monthly, xurx (1942), 553-75. 
Burtt, E. A. ‘‘Method and metaphysics in Sir Isaae Newton.” 
Philosophy of science, X (1943), 57-66. 
Cassierer, Ernst. ‘‘Newton and Leibniz.’ 
Lu (19438), 366-91. 


Weinstein, Alexander. ‘‘Ode on Newton’s theory of gravitation by 
Edmund Halley.’’ Science, xcvm (1943), 69-70. : 
John Oldham 
Williams, W. M. ‘‘The genesis of John Oldham’s Satyrs upon the 
Jesuits.’’ PMLA, tv (1948), 958-70. 


Thomas Paine 

Penniman, Howard. ‘‘Thomas Paine —democrat.’’ American 
political science review, XxxviI (1943), 244-62. 

Smith, T. V. ‘‘Thomas Paine: voice of democratic revolution.’’ In 
The philosophy of American democracy, ed. Charner M. Perry 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, [1943] ), pp. 1-27. 

Robert Paltock 

McC., H. ‘‘The airy adventures of Peter Wilkins.’’ More books, 

xvi (1943), 129. 


? 


Philosophical review, 


Thomas Parnell 
Green, Roger Lancelyn. ‘‘ Notes on Thomas Parnell and his Chester 
relations.’’?’ N&Q, chxxxv (1943), 308-11. 


Samuel Pepys 
Esdaile, Katharine A. ‘‘Pepys’s plaisterer.’?’ TLS, Oct. 2, 1943, 
p. 480. 


Smith, A. Lancaster. ‘‘Pepys’s diary: Coome Farm.’’ Né&Q, 
CLXxxIv (1943), 341. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Piozzi on Thrale.’’?’ N&Q, cLxxxv (1943), 
242-47. 

In accordance with the usual practice of her day, when Mrs. Piozzi published 
in 1788 two volumes of letters by Dr. Johnson she was careful to expunge the 
names of many living persons. A dash or an initial served to show where the 
name had been. As a modern editor, Dr. R. W. Chapman is, of course, anxious 
to discover what was originally written — not always an easy task, since even 
in the manuscripts, once they are discovered, the erasures are often impossible 
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to decipher. Another method, and the one described in the present article, is to 
consider contemporary ascriptions scrawled in various volumes by Mrs. Piozzi 
herself and by others. ; : 

What Baretti and Malone wrote in their copies is of little real help, since 
neither had had any opportunity to see the original letters. On the other hand, 
Samuel Lysons aided Mrs. Piozzi in the actual editing, and his glosses may be 
considered as genuine evidence. On the surface, Mrs. Piozzi’s own ascriptions 
might seem to be even more conclusive evidence. However, her copy which has 
survived, as Dr. Chapman clearly proves, was not filled in at the time of editing, 
put many years later. In fact, it would appear that her marginal notes in this 
instance are merely guesses, and do not represent a close examination of the 
actual letters, which probably were locked up in her bank vault, or at least 
packed away where she could not conveniently consult them. It is important, 
then, to weigh carefully all the evidence bearing on each omission. This Dr. 
Chapman does by listing in parallel columns Mrs. Piozzi’s late guesses, Lysons’ 
earlier ascriptions, and the readings derived from years of patient examination 
of what manuscripts are available. It might be well to point out, however, that 
not all of the blanks in Johnson’s letters are included in this list, and the basis 
for the choice is not clearly stated. For instance, in letter 641 several deletions 
are omitted, one of which Mrs. Piozzi filled in as ‘‘Ld. Luean.’’ The total 
number of erasures in Johnson’s letters is greater than the 207 blanks here 
considered. 

Since Dr. Chapman makes no attempt to summarize the results of his com- 
pilation, some listing of the findings may be desirable, incomplete though they 
be. Of the total number of erasures listed, Mrs. Piozzi tried to fill 187, admitted 
that she had forgotten 7, and left 13 blank. Of her annotations approximately 
93 are proved definitely correct by the original letters, and 15 seem probably 
30; 13 are almost certainly wrong, and 1 (‘‘theatre’’ for ‘‘ playhouse’’) is only 
verbally incorrect. Of the remainder, where the erasures are illegible or where 
the manuscripts have not been discovered, her guesses agree with those of 
Lysons in 33 instances, and in 5 they disagree. Assuming Lysons correct, as 
seems possible, we find that Mrs. Piozzi was demonstrably wrong in 18 ascrip- 
tions, right in 142, and possibly so in about 27 more. 

Dr. Chapman’s conclusions, then, would appear to be substantially correct. 
After more than sixteen years Mrs. Piozzi had a retentive memory and was a 
fairly successful guesser; but her refusal to consult the originals in her posses- 
sion corroborates the accepted verdict that she was not a thoroughly reliable 
scholar. — JAMES L. CLIFFORD. 


Ewing, Majl. ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi peruses Dr. Thomas Browne.’’ PQ, 
xxm (1943), 111-18. 

Thraliana: the diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. 

Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. 2 vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Cf. PQ, xxu, 167. 

Rev. by Philip Brooks in New York Times book review, May 23, p. 31; by 
John Butt in RES, x1x, 93-95; by Gwyn Jones in MLR, xxxvitl, 55-57. 
Alexander Pope 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘Pope and ‘England’s arch-poet’.’’ RES, x1x 
(1943), 376-85. 

Babeock, R. W. ‘‘Pope’s grotto today.’’ South Atlantic quarterly, 
XLIt (1943), 289-95. 

Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘The case of Miss Arabella Fermor : a re-examina- 
tion.’’ Sewance review, Lt (1943), 505-24. 


The Dunciad. Edited by James Sutherland. (The Twickenham 
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edition of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. V.) London. 
Methuen, 1943. 

Rev. in a leading article in TLS, Dec. 4, p. 582; by F. R. Leavis in Scrutiny 

xu, 74-80. ) 


Mack, Maynard. ‘‘Pope’s Horatian poems: problems of bibliog. 
raphy and text.’’ MP, xu (1943), 33-44. 

Mr. Mack has had the grand good luck to find three hitherto unrecordeg 
varieties of Pope books. They parallel in part those listed in my Bibliogra 
as Nos. 505, 507, and 524, and consequently are numbered 505x, 507x, ang 
524x. Pope’s poems most concerned are those published 1737-1738. After 
explorations more intricate than needed for an income tax report Mr. Mack 
submits additions and alterations in chronology, and points out that the new 
books contain some of the earliest revisions made after the first editions, 
though Warburton ignored them. Only one copy is yet known of 524x ang 
only two copies each of 505x and 507x. Hence a weighing of the accuracy of 
the new results must wait better traveling times. These ‘‘small octayo’ 
volumes of Pope’s Works, 1735-1743, have long been known to be a tricky lot 
to deal with; sundry booksellers, printers, copyright owners, possibly editors, 
and the poet himself contributed to the intricacies of printing and binding in 
sets. Seeking ‘‘variants’’ in order to solve problems, J. W. Croker, Peter 
Cunningham, C. W. Dilke, M. C. Lefferts, and I, as well as others, have eol- 
lected scores and scores of them, in sets, broken sets, and singly, and had to 
leave some problems unsolved. Even among the imposing folios and quartos of 
1737-1741, especially among the ‘‘Thick Paper’’ quartos, there remain stil] 
unsolved problems. Mr. Mack’s contribution is warmly welcome. 

— R. H. Grirrira. 
Matthew Prior 

Ewing, Majl. ‘‘Musical settings of Prior’s lyrics in the 18th cen- 

tury.’’ ELH, x (1943), 159-71. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Burke, Joseph. Hogarth and Reynolds: a contrast in English art 
theory. (William Henry Charlton memorial lecture, 1941.) 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 28. 


Samuel Richardson 
Eaves, T. C. Dunean. ‘‘ ‘The Harlowe family’ by Joseph High- 
more: a note on the illustration of Richardson’s Clarissa.” 
Huntington Library quarterly, vn (1943), 89-96. 


Reproduces the painting. 


The letters of Doctor George Cheyne to Samuel Richardson (1733- 
1743). Edited with an introduction by Charles F. Mullett. 
(University of Missouri studies, Vol. XVIII, No. 1) Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1943. Pp. 137. 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Mullett’s The letters of Dr. George 
Cheyne to the Countess of Huntingdon (1940). Here we have eighty-seven 
letters to Richardson by the author of The English malady — the Cheyne ‘‘ three 
ells round’’ (Young’s reference to the doctor’s weight of thirty-four stone) 
who was a specialist in nervous distempers and who ministered to Gilbert 
Burnet, Beau Nash, George Grenville, and other formidable contemporaries. 
Only six of these letters have appeared before, imperfectly printed; and now 
we have what is probably all of the letters Cheyne wrote to the novelist. Per- 
haps the unavailability of Richardson’s replies —only two are extant — can 
in this instance be borne philosophically; nevertheless we have had to depend 
too long on Mrs. Barbauld’s inadequate edition of Richardson’s correspondence, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. William M. Sale’s projected edition will move 
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xpeditiously. So far as is known the originals of Cheyne’s letters no 
The present text is from transcriptions, apparently made for 
Richardson, in a notebook now in the University of Edinburgh Library. Al- 
though Mr. Alan D. McKillop drew from these letters expertly in his study of 
ichardson, their publication will be weleomed as making available the details 


a the broader basis for inference about. Richardson’s life in the decade 


forward © 
Jonger exist. 


red. 
Not that the general outlines of our knowledge of Richardson will be 


changed in any respect. These were years when he was an increasingly success- 

ful printer. Since Cheyne ’s relationship to him was one of author to printer 

as well as of doctor to patient, we learn something inferentially of Richardson’s 
pusiness. But we learn more about the quarrels between authors and book- 
sellers. Cheyne writhed in the clutches of the rapacious tribe of ‘specious 

Curls.’? He inveighed regularly against Richardson’s brother-in-law, James 

Leake of Bath, Strahan, and booksellers in general. ‘‘ All booksellers I fear 

are Curl’s by Profession,’’ he wrote in 1738; and he constantly asserts he will 

deal with them no more. He finds however that he must, ‘‘for I am told they 
have it in their Power to damn the best Book ever printed.’’ Without any 
question Cheyne embodies the spirit that brought into existence the Society 

for the Encouragement of Learning, which struggled unsuccessfully from 1735 

to 1749 against the booksellers and the apathy of its own members. Cheyne 

appealed to Richardson for aid in getting his books properly printed and 

Richardson in turn solicited his aid in revising Defoe’s Tour thro’ the whole 

island of Great Britain, the third edition of which Richardson printed in 1742. 

The doctor also made various suggestions to the printer, for example, a Cata- 

logue of Books for the Devout, the Tender, Valetudinarian and Nervous; and 

Cheyne was among those who made suggestions for Pamela II — suggestions 

tinged by a professional bias, as when he recommends ‘‘a broken Leg, a dis- 
jointed Limb, a dangerous Fever, happening to a Husband and then the tender 
Care Vigilance and active Nursing of a loving Wife.’’ 

The state of Richardson’s health for a decade unfolds minutely in these 
letters. From London Richardson wrote to Cheyne in Bath an account of his 
symptoms and sufferings, to be diagnosed and prescribed for at long range. 
Giddiness, lowness, vapors, ‘‘ Hypocondriaec Wind on the Drum,’’ tremblings, 
twitchings, cramps — these, Cheyne decided, constituted ‘‘Scurbutico Nervose 
from a sedentary studious Life.’’ He urged a fleshless and wineless diet, which 
Richardson reluctantly adopted in 1741 and followed, not too faithfully, until 
Cheyne’s death in 1743. 

A minor figure, Cheyne is on the periphery of significance. Although The 
English malady was the most famous, his other medical works — he called them 
philosophical medicine — were also in demand; and his Philosophical principles 
of religion natural and revealed (1715) was in a sixth edition at the middle of 
the century. He is of particular interest in revealing the ramified Newtonianism 
of the period by virtue of his application of mathematical and Newtonian 
principles to medicine as well as to religion, principles which at times are curi- 
ously interlarded with neoplatonic ideas. Mr. Mullet has provided a scholarly 
and well-balanced: introduction which, when added to the introductory remarks 
in The letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess of Huntingdon, sets before 
us a full picture of a man justly described in the London magazine as ‘‘a 
Person of Great Learning and Abilities, an eminent Physician, and famous for 
his several writings. ’’ 

I find no evidence in Cheyne’s works for Mr. Mullett’s belief that Cheyne 
was in general sympathy with the deists. There is much evidence to the con- 
trary. Cheyne’s rationalism never went beyond the principles of physico- 
theology expounded by William Derham and many another Boyle lecturcr. Two 
notes may be slightly misleading. P. 31: 1724 is given without question as 
the date Leake started business at Bath. In the Dictionary of the printers and 
booksellers ... from 1726 to 1775, Plomer gives the date as doubtful, and in 
Samuel Richardson: printer and novelist McKillop says that Leake was already 
established by Feb., 1722. P. 52: Mr. Mullett writes that Richardson was ‘‘the 
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printer’’ for the Society for the Encouragement of Learning. There were at 


least two other printers for the Society, James Bettenham and William Bowyer 
Of the three Bowyer printed more works for the Society than either of the 


others. — Louis A. LANDA. 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Samuel Richardson’s advice to an apprentice.” 
JEGP, xu (1943), 40-54. 


McKillop argues convincingly for Richardson’s authorship of The apprey. 
tice’s vade mecum (1733). The attribution is based on (1) the fact that Part 
II of the manual is a revised form of a letter of advice Richardson wrote to 
his nephew in 1732; (2) the way in which the Vade mecum was published anq 
advertised; (3) resemblances between the Vade mecum and the Familiar 


letters. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 

Moore, John F. ‘‘Rochester’s Satyr against mankind.’’ PMLA, 
Lv (1943), 393-401. 

The Rochester-Savile letters, 1671-1680. Edited by John Harold 
Wilson. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1941. Pp. ix+ 
127. Cf. PQ, xx1, 217. 

Rev. by William O. Aydelotte in AHR, xtvi, 401; by G. Kitchin in MLR, 

XXxvill, 52-53; by Francis Whitfield in MLN, Lvut, 324. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester’s marriage.’’ RES, xrx (1943), 
399-403. 

Nicholas Rowe 

Doughty, Howard N. ‘‘Nicholas Rowe and the Widow Spann.” 

MLA, tv (1943), 465-72. 


Richard Savage 


Carrigan, Edward. ‘‘Richard Savage.’’ TLS, Sept. 25, 1943, p. 
463. 


Prints a letter from Mrs. Oldfield substantiating Johnson’s statement that 
she extended financial aid to the poet. 


‘Poet and interloper. Richard Savage: 1698-1743.’’ TLS, July 31, 
1943, p. 368. 


A general article. 
Anna Seward 
Seudder, Harold H. ‘‘Anna Seward and the Mathias family.” 
N&Q, cuxxxiv (1943), 184-87. 
Thomas Shadwell 
(See John Dryden) 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Nettleton, George H. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe: Sheridan’s Drury Lane 
pantomime — I.’’ TLS, Dee. 25, 1943, p. 624. 
Adam Smith 
Scott, W. R. ‘‘Studies relating to Adam Smith during the last fifty 
years.’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, xxv1 (1940), 
249-74. 
Tobias Smollett 
Jones, Claude E. Smollett studies. (University of California pub- 
lications in English, Vol. [X, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
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University of California Press, 1942. Pp. xii+ 29-134. Cf. 
PQ, xxu, 173. 
Rev. by Louis L. Martz in MLN, ivi, 639-40. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett’s friend Smith.’’ TZS, Oct. 9, 1943, 
. 492. 
ie Louis L. The later career of Tobias Smollett. (Yale Studies 
in English, Vol. XCVII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1942. Pp. xi+ 213. Cf. PQ, xxu, 174. 
Rev. by Alan D. McKillop in MLQ, tv, 118-20; by J. M. S. Tompkins in 


RES, x1x, 433-36. 
Meikle, Henry W. ‘‘New Smollett letters.’”’ TLS, July 24, 1943, p. 
360; July 31, p. 372. 


Prints the text of seven letters from Smollett to Dr. Carlyle. 
Laurence Sterne 
Hartley, Lodwick. This is Lorence: a narrative of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, [1943]. Pp. xii + 302. 
Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in New York Times book review, June 20, p. 8. 
Myers, Walter. ‘‘O, the hobby-horse.’’ Virginia quarterly review, 
xix (1943), 268-77. 
A popular article. 
John Stewart 
Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘ Walking Stewart.’’ Essays and studies by 
members of the Department of English, University of California 
(University of California publications in English, Vol. XIV, 


1943), pp. 123-55. 
John Strype 
“John Strype.’’ TLS, Nov. 6, 1943, p. 535. 


A short general article on the tercentenary of his birth. Cf. William Addison 
in TLS, Nov. 13, p. 547, and E. R. Brinkworth, TLS, Nov. 20, p. 559. 


Jonathan Swift 
Berwick, Donald M. The reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. 
Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. vi + 170. 
Rev. by Ricardo Quintana in MLN, Lyin, 160-61. 
Brooks, E. St. John. ‘‘A poem of Swift’s.’’ TLS, July 10, 1943, 
p. 331. 
Brooks, E. St. John. ‘‘Swift and Dr. Wilson.’’ TZS, Aug. 7, 1943, 
p. 379; Oct. 9, p. 487. 
Cf. T. C. D., TLS, Aug. 21, p. 403. 
Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Swift’s The story of the injured lady.’’ Hunt- 
ington Library quarterly, vt (1943), 473-89. 
Davis, Herbert. ‘‘The canon of Swift.’’ English Institute annual, 
1942 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), pp. 119-36. 
Davis, Herbert. Stella: a gentlewoman of the eighteenth century. 
(Alexander Lectures at the University of Toronto, 1942.) New 


York : Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. xi+ 103. Cf. PQ, xxu, 176. 
Rev. by R. H. Griffith in Dallas morning news, Jan. 17, p. 10; by Ricardo 
Quintana in University of Toronto quarterly, x11 (1943), 508-11; in the Per- 
sonalist, XXIV, 443-45. 
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Hand, George. ‘‘Swift and marriage.’’ Essays and studies by mem. 
bers of the Department of English, University of Californig 
(University of California publications in English, Vol. xqy 
1943), pp. 73-93. 

Holst, Edward D. ‘‘Swift’s politics.’? University of Wisconsin 


summaries of doctoral dissertations ... for July 1941-Jwne 1949 
vir (1943), 288-290. : 


Horrell, Joe. ‘‘What Gulliver knew.’’ Sewanee review, 1 (1943) 
476-504. ; 


Landa, Louis A. ‘‘Swift’s economic views and mercantilism.”’ ELH, 
x (1943), 310-35. 

An attempt to show the nature of Swift’s economic thought and his com. 
prehension, despite his preference for the landed interest, of the importance of 
trade in the economy of a nation, evident in the Irish tracts where he strongly 
urges economic solutions based on orthodox mercantilist principles. 


Neumann, J. H. ‘‘ Jonathan Swift and the vocabulary of English,” 
MLQ, w (1943), 191-204. 


Piper, A. Cecil. ‘‘Swift’s Stella.’”’ N&Q, cLxxxiv (1943), 323. 


On her baptism. 


Ross, John F. Swift and Defoe: a study in relationship. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. xi+ 
152. Cf. PQ, xx1, 221. 


Rev. by A. W. Secord in MLN, vim, 642; by W. D. Taylor in RES, ux, 
89-90. 


Williams, Harold. ‘‘Swift’s Stella.’’ N&@Q, cuxxxiv (1943), 351. 


Wittkowsky, George. ‘‘Swift’s Modest proposal: the biography of 
an early Georgian pamphlet.’’ JHI, tv (1943), 75-104. 

A highly suggestive study of the tract, showing that it must be read not 
merely as a reaction to a set of conditions obtaining in Ireland, but also in the 
light of a set of economic assumptions and principles. Mr. Wittkowsky demon- 
strates convincingly that Swift derived his technique and subject matter from 
contemporary economic theory. Particularly he makes a good case for his point 
that Swift used the methods and views of the political arithmeticians, with 
their unemotional, statistical approach to the problems of labor, poverty, and 
national wealth, as a chief instrument of the satire; and he also makes clear 
that Swift was glancing obliquely at prevalent ideas concerning economic 
statism, balance of trade, the impotent poor, and population. The impact of 
the tract upon eighteenth-century readers will be more understandable by vir- 
tue of this analysis, as will some of its more allusive qualities. 

Perhaps Swift is credited with a greater degree of dissidence from con- 
temporary economic theory than he possessed. I am unable to agree with a 
fundamental premise of the discussion, that Swift transcended mercantilist 
attitudes and saw their fallacies. His introduction of humanitarian considera- 
tions into discussions of economic problems is not necessarily an indication, as 
is implied, that Swift differed in any essentials from economic writers who kept 
their treatment purely in terms of economic causes and effects. The difference 
may be explained by Swift’s intention, the audience he wrote for, and the man- 
ner in which he slants his material for that audience. I would contend that all 
Swift wanted was an Ireland free from the restrictive policies of England, an 
Ireland, that is, free to practice mercantilism. Otherwise how are we to ex- 
plain the wholly orthodox mercantilist solutions he offers for Ireland’s diff- 
culties in the various Irish tracts? Mr. Wittkowsky emphasizes Swift’s dissent 
from prevalent attitudes toward population and emigration. I suggest that this 
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apparent and for ironic purposes. Swift’s attack on the mer- 
cantilist maxim that people constitute the wealth of a nation is not because he 
thinks it false. The attack derives from his ironie intention to show that this 
+m, universally accepted as valid, does not apply to Ireland — the one nation 


dissent was only 


m 
in the ‘world it does not apply to — because English policies prevent valid and 


universal economic laws from operating in oppressed Ireland (see Modern 

philology, XL [1942], 161-70). Precisely the same point may be made about 

Qwift’s apparent and ironic approval of emigration. — Louis A. LANDA. 

Sir William Temple 

Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘Sir William Temple and the Gothic cult of the 
seventeenth century.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern University .. . 
June-August 1942, x (1943), 25-29. 

Macpherson, C. B. ‘‘Sir William Temple, political scientist ?’’ 
Canadian journal of economics and political science, 1x (1943), 
39-54. 

Woodbridge, Homer E. Sir William Temple: the man and his work. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 361. Cf. PQ, xx1, 223; xxn, 178. 

Rev. by W. P. Morrell in RES, xix, 88-89. 
James Thomson 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. The background of Thomson’s Seasons. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, [1942]. Pp. vii + 191. 
Cf. PQ, xxu, 178. 

Rev. by J. C. Bryce in MLR, xxxviil, 258-59; by Hoxie N. Fairchild in MLN, 
Lvl, 643-44; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xLt, 298- 
300; by James R. Sutherland in RES, xix, 218-20; in N§Q, cLxxxiv, 90. 
Wells, John Edwin. ‘‘James Thomson’s minor poems — more 

manuscripts.’’ PQ, xxm (1943), 69-71. 

Wells, John Edwin. ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons ‘corrected and amend- 

ed’.”’?’ JEGP, xxii (1943), 104-14. 


John Toland 
Heineman, F. H. ‘‘Prolegomena to a Toland bibliography.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxv (1943), 182-86. 
Pierre Henri Treyssac de Vergy 
Sutherland, Bruce. ‘‘Pierre Henri Treyssac de Vergy.’’ MLQ, Iv 
(1943), 293-307. 

A brief account of the life and works of this adventurous Frenchman — 
‘‘spy, scandalmonger, pamphleteer and novelist’? —— who came to England in 
1763 and for a decade wrote sentimental fiction and enlivened the London 
scene. The article is followed by a bibliography. 

Horace Walpole 
Chase, Isabel Wakelin Urban. Horace Walpole, gardenist: an edi- 
tion of Walpole’s ‘‘The history of modern taste in gardening’’ 
with an estimate of Walpole’s contribution to landscape architec- 
ture. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, for Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 285. 


Walpole’s many interests included a lively one in landscape design. He was 
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an amateur nurseryman and landscape architect (‘‘gardenist’’ was his term 
for it); he criticized and discussed the many gardens which he visited: his 
History of the modern taste in gardening traces the development of landsea 

art from remote antiquity to the informal gardens of his own day. e 


A definitive edition of this History, with a discussion of contemporary land. 
scape theories and of Walpole’s own ideas and practice, is Mrs. Chase’s eon. 
tribution. Here the text of the 1782 edition is thoroughly annotated with eye 
the slightest variants from other editions. Mrs. Chase’s discussion of land. 
scape theory is necessarily a tissue of quotations from the literary gardeners 
and gardening littérateurs of the eighteenth century, and her discussion of 
Walpole’s taste is similarly compiled from his own statements in letters ang 
journals. The journals of his visits to Paris might have been quoted, but his 
better known writings provide ample material. Eighteenth-century drawings of 
Strawberry Hill are beautifully reproduced as illustrations. 

Such illustrations tell us more about eighteenth-century taste than any 
description can convey. Walpole, as Mrs. Chase remarks, uses a neo-claggie 
approach in discussing landscape gardening of the informal sort, but her own 
book is inevitably confined to the rigid allées and parterres of formal scholar. 
ship. No dissertation can make us feel that we are standing in Mr. Pope's 
grotto or admiring the view from Mr. Walpole’s shell-bench. These drawin 
however, show not only what the eighteenth century saw at Strawberry Hill, 
but what it preferred to see there. 


A garden, composed as it is of living plants and subject to all the whims of 
nature and of human owners, is one of the less permanent forms of artistic 
expression. Design, however, endures as long as there is paper to record it, 
and, without landscape design, the most splendid flowers and shrubs are little 
better than an array of inanimate objects. Walpole and his contemporaries 
realized that nature is an excellent designer, whose principles can be studied 
with good effect. They also realized that even a small piece of ground can be 
given dignity and significance. Mrs. Chase’s final chapter shows how the gardens 
of today are descended from those of the eighteenth century, and her book is a 
useful record of one of the soundest traditions in landseape planning. 

She is slightly unfair to Walpole when she complains that axial design was 
lacking at Strawberry Hill. The cloisters, to be sure, faced a mere stretch of 
lawn, but at the end of that stretch was the famous view of the Thames and 
Richmond Hill. This was the focal point towards which the planting opened; 
the landscape was designed to lead towards it rather than to present rival 
points of interest. Walpole in his ‘‘ Visitors book’’ (about to be printed with 
the forthcoming Berry Correspondence) says: ‘‘I have observed often that ae- 
cordingly as I am in health or not, or as my eyes are stronger or weaker, 
Richmond Hill at which I have looked a thousand and a thousand times from 
my own windows or garden, appears very differently at different times in re- 
spect to the size of the objects,’’ 


Like the Psalmist, Walpole’s garden was supposed to lift up its eyes unto 
the hills, and it is somewhat captious to complain of lack of axis in a design 
which led towards such a natural and appropriate feature. Though Strawberry 
Hill is greatly altered now, its ‘‘enamelled lawns and filigree hedges’? are im- 
mortal and its descendents are found wherever the English garden has pene- 
trated. — WARREN HUNTING SMITH. 


de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘A misdated Walpole letter.’?’ N&Q, cuxxxv 
(1943), 15. 


Greenberg, Herbert. ‘‘Dating a letter by Horace Walpole.’’ MIN, 
Lyi (1943), 624. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with George Montagu. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis and Ralph S. Brown, Jr. (The Yale edition of 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Edited by W. S. Lewis. 
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Vols. IX and X.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


Cf. PQ, xxu, 181. 
Rev. by Robert K. Root in MLN, ivi, 226-27; by Harold Williams in MLR, 


xxxvill, 53-55. 
Joseph Warton 
Scheffer, John D. ‘‘A note on Joseph Warton and Voltaire.”’ 
Bulletin of the Citadel, vu (1940), 3-5. 
Thomas Warton the Elder 
Kirchbaum, Leo. ‘‘The imitations of Thomas Warton the elder.”’ 
PQ, xxu (1943), 119-24. 


Quotes parallel passages to show that Warton echoes Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Milton, Denham, and Dryden. Kirehbaum believes that Warton is more im- 
portant historically than has been recognized. 


Thomas Warton 
Smith, D. Nichol. ‘‘Thomas Warton’s miscellany: The wnion.”’ 
RES, x1x (1943), 263-75. 
Isaac Watts 
Davis, Arthur Paul. Isaac Watts: his life and works. New York: 


Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. 306. 
Rev. by A. W. Nagler in Church history, xu, 138-39. 


John Wesley 

Baker, Frank. ‘‘A study of John Wesley’s readings.’’ London 
quarterly and Holborn review, April and July, 1943, pp. 140-45, 
234-41. 

Belshaw, Harry. ‘‘The influence of John Wesley on Dr. Johnson’s 
religion.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, July, 1943, 
pp. 226-34. 

Davis, Samuel. ‘‘A centenary appreciation of Southey’s Life of 
John Wesley.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, Oct. 
1943, pp. 319-23. 

Dilks, T. Bruce. ‘‘The Wesleys and others: letters found in sal- 
vage.’’ TLS, Dee. 11, 1943, p. 600. 

Edwards, Maldwyn. After Wesley: a study of the influence of 
Methodism in the middle period (1791-1849). London: Epworth 
Press, 1943. 

The journal of John Wesley. Edited by Nehemiah Curnock. (Bi- 
centenary issue.) London: Epworth Press, 1943. 

Thickens, John. ‘‘The Wesleys and others.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 25, 
1943, p. 619. Cf. C. Ryder Smith, ibid. 

Wetenhall Wilkes 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘The Rev. Wetenhall Wilkes.’’ N&Q, cLxxxIv 

(1943), 315-16. 


Notes on his life and a list of his writings. 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘‘An early suitor of Mary Wollstonecraft.”’ 
PMLA, tvin (1948), 163-69. 
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William Wycherley 
Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The plain dealer in the eighteenth century,” 
Research studies of the State College of Washington, x1 (1943) 
234-56. 


A study of The plain dealer in the eighteenth century should be a contribution 
to our knowledge of the period and of the literary afterlife of William Wycher. 
ley, clearly, if perhaps only to the initiated, one of the most vital English 
dramatists. The plain dealer was, and is, a great work of art in its kind. There 
is no questioning its consummate craftsmanship, its vigorous execution. Hoy. 
ever one may feel inclined to deplore his subject matter or to differ with his 
conclusions, Wycherley nevertheless belongs with Swift, his contemporary, ang 
Mr. Shaw (shall we say?), ours, among the great critics of intellectual fop- 
peries. To say that his plays were not popular on the eighteenth-century stage 
because people then were foolish and pretentious does not explain either 
Wycherley’s plays or the eighteenth century. We, therefore, look to a stud 
of the stage history of these plays to throw better light on the subject than we 
now have. 

Mr. Avery has devoted the second of his studies of Wycherley’s comedies in 
the eighteenth century to The plain dealer. He presents by exposition the stage 
history of the original version and of two revisions, Bickerstaff ’s in 1765 and 
Kemble’s in 1769. An appendix contains a list of performances by years from 
1700 to 1796. 

Concerning both original and revisions, Mr. Avery provides a running history 
with some contemporary comment, but without interpretation. The reader does 
not know why one performance was successful or why another was not. Since 
the entire study is devoted to stage history, no mention is made of editions of 
The plain dealer in its original form; but it is surprising that no analysis of 
the revisions is given and no adequate presentation of contemporary reaction, 
It is regrettable that this study leaves the question of Wycherley in the 
eighteenth century pretty much where it was, certainly as far as students of 
eighteenth-century drama are concerned. 

A reviewer separated from books and notes must not trust his memory not 
to trick him if he goes into factual detail, with consequent injustice to the 
author. However, he may be allowed to call attention to the slight documenta- 
tion of the present article. The list of performances, for instance, ‘‘ represents 
an attempt to list every performance of The plain dealer and its revisions in the 
eighteenth century.’’ How successful the attempt has been is not stated. Nor 
is there indication of the sources from which the dates are taken, unless a 
reference to ‘‘advertisements’’ implies an exhaustive search of eighteenth- 
century newspapers. There is no mention of play-bills, and only the most 
obvious of contemporary commentators upon plays and players are referred to 
in the text or footnotes. — DouGALD MACMILLAN. 


Vineent, Howard P. ‘‘ William Wycherley’s ‘Posthumous works’,” 
NG&Q, cuxxxv (1948), 12-13. 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘L’Interméde ‘ populiste’ de la littérature 
francaise, 1778-1792.’’ PMLA, tvmt (1943), 674-88. 

Barker, Joseph Edmund. Diderot’s treatment of the Christian re- 
ligion in ‘The Encyclopédie.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1941. Pp. 144. Cf. PQ, xx, 183. 

Rev. by Jean David in MLQ, tv, 380-82; by Herbert Dieckmann in Romanic 

review, XXXIV, 174-77. 

Beyer, Charles J. ‘‘Du Cartésianisme a la philosophie des lumiéres.”’ 

Romanic review, Xxxtv (1943), 18-39. 
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Brown, Harcourt. ‘*Voltaire and the Royal Society of London.’’ 
University of Toronto quarterly, xu (1943), 25-42. 

Caillet, Emile. La Tradition littéraire des Idéologues. With an 
introduction by Gilbert Chinard. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XIX.) Philadelphia: American Phil- 
osophical Society, 1943. Pp. xxi + 322. 

Cole, Charles Woolsey. French mercantilism, 1683-1700. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 354. 

Dujovne, Leon. Spinoza: su vida, su época, su obra, su influencia, 
Tomo II: La época de Baruj Spinoza. (Ensayos filoséficos, Tomo 
II.) Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filosofia, 1942. Pp. 316. 

Rev. by P. R[omanell] in Journal of philosophy, xt, 447-48. 

Eckstein, Walter. ‘‘ The religious element in Spinoza’s philosophy.”’ 
Journal of religion, xx (1943), 153-63. 

Gaudin, Lois 8S. Les Lettres anglaises dans l’Encyclopédie. New 
York, 1942. Pp. xvii + 256. Cf. PQ, xxn, 183. 

Rev. by George R. Havens in MLN, vit, 303-4; by Henri Peyre in Romanic 

review, XXXIV, 269-71. 

Gravit, Francis W. ‘‘ Notes on the contents of Fréron’s periodicals.’’ 
Romanic review, xxxtv (1943), 116-26. 

Hatfield, Henry Caraway. Winckleman and his German critics, 
1755-1781: a prelude to the classical age. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 169. 

Jamieson, Ruth Kirby. Marivauz: a study in eighteenth-century 
sensibility. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. 202. 

Rev. by Ira Wade in MZLQ, Iv, 104-7. 

Kettler, H. K. Baroque tradition in the literature of the German 
enlightenment, 1700-1750: studies in the determination of a lit- 
erary period. Cambridge: W. Heffer, 1943. Pp. viii + 155. 

Rev. by August Closs in MLR, xxxvit, 367-68. 

Laneaster, Henry Carrington. A history of French dramatic litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century, Part V: Recapitulation, 1610- 
1700. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press; Paris: Les Belles-Lettres, 
1942. Pp. vii + 235. 

Loomis, C. Grant. ‘‘ English writers in Gottsched’s Handlexikon.’’ 
JEGP, xin (1943), 96-103. 

Miller, John R. Boileau en France au dix-hwitiéme siécle. (Johns 
Hopkins studies in Romance literatures and languages, Extra 
Vol. XVIII.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press; Paris: Société 
d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1942. Pp. 626. 

Rev. by A. F. B. Clark in MLN, tvi, 301-3; by H. E. Whittle in MLR, 
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John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Reproduced in Photographie Facsimile. 
A Critical Text Edition Compiled and Edited by Harris Francis Fletcher. 
Volume I. Poems, &. upon Several Occasions, ete. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1943. 


In commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Illinois its Graduate School has undertaken to issue a reproduc- 
tion in photographie facsimile of Milton’s poetical works. The project was 
conceived and is being ably executed by Professor Harris Fletcher, whose work 
on Milton is already well known. The four volumes, of which the first has 
recently appeared, will contain reproductions of all manuscript versions and 
all printed texts of Milton’s poems antedating the death of the author in 1674. 
Volume I, now before us, contains the Minor Poems, Volumes II and III will 
present the first two editions of Paradise Lost, and Volume IV, Paradise ‘Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes. It is a bold project for editor and publisher. 
Especially for this first volume the gathering of the diverse material, whether 
in printed books or in photographs, and its proper care and interpretation 
ealled for both labor and expense, to say nothing of judgment. But the 
portion of the whole work thus far completed warrants the belief that none of 
the effort will be wasted. 

The average intelligent reader, doubtless, finds any generally accepted text 
of Milton’s poems quite satisfactory. But if he have a somewhat more atten- 
tive mind, the readings that he has and others that may chance to come to his 
notice will provoke questions. Why, for example, do two editions vary in 
punctuating the line, ‘‘ Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse’’? Or he may 
wonder just how the acting version of Comus alters the standard text, or just 
what the often mentioned Cambridge Manuscript may be. All such questions 
ean easily be answered from what this one volume affords. 

A close student, naturally, will find the book even more serviceable. For its 
primary importance as the last whose publication Milton could have supervised, 
the edition of 1673 is reproduced first. That is followed by the earlier volume 
of 1645. To these two basic texts other versions of individual poems are then 
added. There are the various forms, for instance, in which the poem on 
Shakespeare appeared in the successive folios and the ‘‘Poems’’ of 1640. Of 
Comus one finds the first printing by Henry Lawes in 1637, the Bridgewater Man- 
uscript, giving the masque as acted in Ludlow Castle, Milton’s own manuscript 
version, and Lawes’s music for five of the songs. The acting version, never repro- 
duced before, is of especial value, since its omissions modify the thought in the 
middle of the masque and make more appropriate to the age of the young actress 
the argument of the Lady. In the same fashion the basic texts of Lycidas are 
supplemented by reproductions of the original Cambridge printing and of 
Milton’s own manuscript copy. The fragment of the poem in corrected proof is 
highly interesting, although textually of no importance. An edition of the 
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Epitaphium Damonis only recently discovered in the British Museum ag well 
as garbled copies of Milton’s joking effort on Hobson, as they are found in 
two jest books of the time, add to the list. More could hardly be asked, 

The editor’s introductions are chiefly concerned with bibliographical detail, 
and the footnotes in the main are textual. For the close student, though, there 
is real fascination in tracing the variations in spelling and punctuation between 
the different editions and different copies of the same edition. Often, too, the 
notes give some insight into the ways of seventeenth-century printers, The 
format of the book is fine, our only regret being that the pages of the Cam. 
bridge Manuscript out of strict necessity had to be somewhat reduced in size, 


EvBert N. S. THompson 


Dictionary of World Literature, Criticism-Forms-Technique. Edited by Joseph 
T. Shipley. The Philosophical Library: New York, 1943. Pp. XV+ 
633. $7.50. 


The main title of this new encyclopedia is rather misleading: it is more 
accurately described in the subtitle as a dictionary of critical terms and 
literary subjects. As far as I know there is a comparable work only in German: 
the excellent and very thorough Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte 
(ed. Paul Merker and Wolfgang Stammler, 4 vols., Berlin, 1925-31), which is, 
however, rather narrowly limited to German literary history. The new American 
work is a collection of articles on key-subjects in literary theory and history, 
on criticism, on drama, on versification, ete., in all countries, and a handbook of 
critical, rhetorical, prosodical and historical terms, of names of movements, 
groups, etc. Individual authors and titles of individual books are, on the 
whole, excluded, though, for unaccountable reasons, there are odd articles on 
Alain, Aristotle, Baudelaire, Boileau, Dante, Diderot, Horace, Freytag and 
Whitman, but none on any other great critic or author. There are, besides, 
articles on Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, on Diderot’s Paradoxe sur le 
comédien and on Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell, but none on any other books, 
These must be remnants of some earlier plan, as must be the listing of critical 
periodicals, which is extremely haphazard and arbitrary. We find, e. g., the 
old American Critic, but not the Criterion or La Critica; we find the Saturday 
Review of Literature, but not the Southern Review or the Edinburgh. But the 
work is widely inclusive and could be criticized rather for the abundance of 
small miscellaneous items which needlessly take up space and serve no useful 
purpose. Who will ever look up ‘‘brevity’’ in such a dictionary and come away 
instructed by reading that ‘‘ brevity is the soul of wit’’; or turn to ‘‘ bromide,’’ 
*“care,’’ ‘fcoined word,’’ ‘‘new,’’ ‘‘sequel,’’ to find information which does 
not go beyond a dictionary definition of these terms? 

But the bulk of the book is made up of well-chosen items which range from 
information on terms like catachresis or choriamb to discussions of the most 
difficult and central problems of criticism and aesthetics. The quality and level 
of the articles varies considerably as is probably inevitable in a cooperative 
enterprise with some 260 collaborators. The volume contains, in some cases, 
really original, independent, closely argued papers which attempt new solutions 
of critical and historical problems. The bulk of the longer articles gives solid 
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information, reviews of existing knowledge or sketches of history which seem 
acceptable for the purposes of the dictionary. There is besides a number of 
perfunctory oF superficial contributions and a few which must be called mere 
hackwork or even pretentious and sentimental effusions of no value whatever. 
Similarly striking as the variation in the value of the articles is the range of 
the authors’ views, sympathies and affinities. In some articles we get the most 
dogmatic behaviorism; others not only use the terminology of neo-scholasticism 
but refer awe-struck to the authority of the Roman Church. One article 
(Symbolism ) has even the outlook of Oriental mysticism. Just as various is the 
perspective of many authors. Most articles keep the whole tradition of Western 
civilization in mind, but others are again amazingly provincial, limited to the 
outlook of Broadway, complacently glorifying the wonders of recent American 
literary journalism (Newspapers and Public Taste). 


The reviewer of such a miscellany will serve his readers best by making a 
selection of articles along the lines of distinction suggested above. No attempt 
ean be made of completeness, but a representative list of articles may be given: 


I would list the following among the outstanding articles: American criticism 
(H. H. Clark and Allen Tate); Art and Life (E. Vivas) ; Classification (J. C. 
La Driére); English Criticism (especially the long section on Neo-Classical 
Criticism by R. S. Crane, which is a masterly survey. The section on the 19th 
century by W. S. Knickerbocker is disappointingly thin. The only thing told 
about Coleridge is that he thought ‘‘the purpose of poetry is to delight,’’ 
p. 203); Expression (J. C. La Driére); Form (J. C. La Driére, after the 
signature of the author there follows, however, an unsigned section which is 
a mere confused list of items); Intention (M. C. Beardsley and W. K. 
Wimsatt); Nature (H. S. Wilson); Philology (J. C. La Driére); Poetry and 
Prose (J. C. La Driére. A curious unsigned tag-end culminates in this pre- 
tentious nonsense: ‘‘ Prose, the Sphinx, that dies with the enigma; Poetry, 
the Phoenix, reborn of its consumption,’’ p. 445); Prosody (J. C. La Driére) ; 
Rhyme, Theories of (J. C. La Driére. The following section on technique is 
only on a school-book level) ; Scientific Method in literature (J. C. La Driére) ; 
Tradition (Cleanth Brooks); Value and Criticism (E. Vivas). Among these 
papers the series of contributions by La Driére stand out for their close reason- 
ing, excellent information, clear presentation and saneness of approach. 

A long list of competent articles which give good historical information 
could be compiled. It would include the articles on the different Oriental 
systems of versification, on Indian drama, on many philosophical terms, ete. 
I shall list a limited number which seem to me especially good: Aesthetics, His- 
tory of (K. E. Gilbert. Herbart and Schleiermacher might have been men- 
tioned) ; Baroque (Richard Alewyn); Classicism (R. Poggioli) ; Comparative 
Literature (R. Poggioli. Something might have been said of the pioneer 
Russian work of Karayev and Veselovsky); Convention (H. M. Chevalier) ; 
Correctness (J. C. La Driére); Decadence (R. Poggioli—this lacks a bib- 
liography) ; Determinism (M. C. Beardsley) ; Empathy (C. D. Thorpe); Fame 
(F. T. Blanchard); Fitness (J. C. La Driére, good on history); French 
Criticism (especially the sections by Horatio Smith and Gilbert Chinard) ; 
Gothic Novel (Montague Summers) ; Imitation (H. S. Wilson); Irony (H. M. 
Chevalier. A second unsigned part is bad); Italian Criticism (G. A. Borgese 
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and K. McKenzie); Language (R. A. Hall, dogmatically behaviorist in out- 
look) ; Letter (J. C. La Driére, limited to time before 1600) ; Literature and 
Society (D. Daiches); Mysticism (H. Hatzfeld); Novelty (C. D. Thorpe) ; 
Primitivism (G. A. Borgese) ; Prose Rhythm (J. C. La Driére. Too much eon. 
fined to discussion of cursus); Pure Poetry (J. L. Salvan) ; Renaissance (R. A, 
Hall); Rule (J. C. La Driére); Secentismo (A. H. Legrasso. The theory on 
Euphuism ascribed to Mario Praz was first expounded by Morris W. Croll jn 
his introduction to Clemens’s edition of Lyly’s Euphues); Semanties (§, 1, 
Hayakawa, who expounds the views of Korzybski); Signs (Charles Morris) ; 
Sonnet (U. T. Holmes) ; Soviet Criticism (A. Kaun); Style (E. A. Tenney) ; 
Sublime (R. Poggioli); Taste (B. C. Heyl); Terminology, Technical (J, ¢, 
La Driére); Ut Pictura Poesis (R. W. Lee); Verisimilitude (G. Giovannini) ; 
Voice and Address (J. C. La Driére). 

A good many articles, satisfactory within their limits, are too narrowly 
defined, ignore many implied problems or show small range of information op 
the topic they profess to treat. A few examples might be quoted: Textual 
Criticism (K. M. Abbott), e.g., is strangely limited to classical philology; it 
ignores Biblical criticism and all work in modern languages. Similarly, Criti- 
cism, Vocabulary of (W. Burns and H. C. Montgomery) treats only of antiquity, 
Free Verse (R. Poggioli) suffers from a purely French approach both in the 
definition of the term and the history, which manages to ignore Goethe. 
History (Crane Brinton) avoids all central problems and reduces the problem 
of historiography to an issue between sociology and art. Myth (M. Fowler) 
does not even hint at the literary application of the term or its role in modern 
critical theory. Participation of the Author (J. Bab) is singularly badly in- 
formed on the long history of this device. Progress (D. B. Zema) is a purely 
theological discussion which neglects all literary implications. Regionalism 
(unsigned) does not even touch the French movement which was the origin of 
the term, while Satire (R. C. Whitford) gives neither a proper analysis nor a 
satisfactory history. Neither Hall nor Donne nor Dryden nor Pope’s Satires 
nor Dr. Johnson is even mentioned. 

One group of articles is so perfunctory that they need considerable expansion 
or revision, e.g.: Allegory, Death, Editing, Elegy, Genre, Genius, Humanism, 
the New, Humor, Judgment, Milieu, Norm, Pattern, Personality, Relativism, 
Rhythm, Sense, Song, Structure, Theme. 

Finally, there are a few articles which seem to me decidedly bad: either 
confused and vague, or positively silly. Under Anti-Shakespeare Theories, 
which are properly rejected by G. B. Parks, we get a second article (by C. W. 
Barret) seriously propounding the ‘‘Oxford’’ theory. The article on Beauty 
(unsigned) is only a collection of quotations and smart remarks of the type 
that ‘‘ Art is the quickest way out of the Bronx’’ (p. 69). Criticism, the New 
(unsigned) is a cheap condemnation of Mr. Ransom and his ‘‘ confused maun- 
dering’’ which is quite out of place in an informative encyclopedia. The article 
on Justice (Manuel Komroff) turns round a sentimental saying from Clutton 
Brook to the effect that the ‘‘cardinal virtue of poetry is love, the cardinal 
virtue of prose is justice’’ (p. 344). The article on Shadow (M. Komroff) is 
full of wordy sentimentality on the theme: ‘‘in tragedy the shadow is deep’’ 
(p. 521). Standard (properly unsigned) is a mere abstract, without any 
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acknowledgement, of passages in Austin Warren’s article on ‘‘ Literary 
Criticism’’ in Norman Foerster’s symposium Literary Scholarship (Chapel 
Hill, 1941). Subject (unsigned) tells us that ‘‘John Erskine has urged 
remoteness: Ithaca, Greece, rather than Troy, New York’’ (p. 557). Revela- 
tion (unsigned ) chides Croce naively for not knowing that art is revelation 
and not expression. Tempo or Time (unsigned) maunders along to pointing 
out chronological inconsistencies in Dostoevsky’s Rudin, a novel which un- 
fortunately was written by Turgenev. Truth in art (unsigned) is bombast 
about the golden, black, white and crimson threads in man’s loftiest hopes, ete.; 
and Woman (unsigned) is a leader on the theme ‘‘ woman is at once art’s sub- 
ject and its goal’’ (p. 627). In some of these articles the depth of hackwrit- 
ing, sentimental wordiness and helpless confusion are touched. 

Factual errors, mistakes and misprints do not seem to be very frequent con- 
sidering the wide variety of the materials. A bad printer’s devil was at work 
when Fechner, the founder of experimental aesthetics, was turned into Fletcher 
(p. 13), ‘‘narratives’’ (392) into ‘“marriages,’’ Poe into Pope (288). Chron- 
ology is a weak point with some contributors: thus Schlegel and Coleridge are 
made to accept Hegel’s views on tragedy (p. 175), and the Romance of the 
Rose is made to precede courtly love and the ideals of chivalry (p. 626). Walter 
Whiter’s Commentary was published in 1793, and not at the end of the 17th 
century (p. 311), and Emerson was not the author of a book on Transcenden- 
talism, dated 1886 (p. 596). 

The book thus needs thorough revision. The poor articles should be excluded, 
the number of mere dictionary entries sharply reduced, and the space gained 
filled with additional articles on some key-problems which are either ignored 
(eg., objectivity, genre) or treated very perfunctorily (myth). The book de- 
serves a second edition, as its general plan fulfills an urgent demand and as it 
contains even now a core of valuable articles which to have assembled is alone 
a remarkable achievement. 


University of Iowa RENE WELLEK 


The Fortunes of Falstaff, by J. Dover Wilson, C. H. Cambridge: at the Univ. 
Press; New York: The Maemillan Co., 1944. Pp. viii + 143 (no index). 


In the six chapters of The Fortunes of Falstaff Professor J. Dover Wilson 
attempts to account satisfactorily for the rejection of Falstaff at the end of 
Henry IV, Part II. His book actually has grown out of his current, regular — 
task of editing the two parts of Henry IV for the New Cambridge Shakespeare, 
and it represents something of a reversal of his procedure in editing Hamlet, 
in which he produced his dramatic study of the play (What Happens in ‘ Ham- 
let’) after the textual study (The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet’) 
and the text itself had both been published. 

Professor Wilson begins with the idea that in the course of his editing he 
came upon ‘‘A new Falstaff’’ and ‘‘a still more unexpected Prince Hal’’: 
‘Such is the origin of the book that follows.’’ Johnson, he says with con- 
siderable satisfaction, anticipated him in these discoveries in 1765, but for 
Stoll, Bradley, and the 18th-century Morgann he has no particular use. His 
procedure is to insist on a study of ‘‘the dramatic order’’ of scenes through- 
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out both parts, for Part II depends directly on Part I, though he is quick 
to add that both plays ‘‘are together complete in themselves.’’ The Falstaff 
of The Merry Wwwes is of course left out of the account. In the rest of his 
first chapter, then, he attacks the personal-equation aberration of romantic 
critics of Falstaff (notably Hazlitt and Morgann), with a strong running ap- 
peal for Johnson’s summary of both Falstaff and the Prince in opposition to 
Bradley’s essay on the rejection. ‘‘No modern critic, as far as I know,’? he 
concludes, ‘‘has ever been to the trouble of furnishing a straightforward ae- 
count either of the main features of Falstaff’s character or of what actually 
takes place in the comic under-plot ...’’ This, then, presumably Mr. Wilson 
will proceed to do. 

The rest of the book, five more chapters, moves back and forth, more or legs 
alternately, between Falstaff and the Prince (somewhat in flat contradiction 
of the author’s own professed method of study ‘‘in the dramatic order’), 
in a seriously scholarly attempt to show how Shakespeare from the very be. 
ginning of Part I understood and pointed out the basic conflict between Fal. 
staff and the Lord Chief Justice for the Prince —i.e., between the mediaeval 
Riot (or Vice) and Law for the Prodigal — until in the final chapter (wherein 
Mr. Wilson finally does proceed scene by scene) the Prince chooses Law over 
Riot (or Vanity or Vice); and so the famous rejection scene has thus, the 
author insists, been amply prepared for. 

Chapters II and III build up Falstaff as the mediaeval Riot or Vice posing 
before Hal (as the Prodigal Prince) the choice of Vanity versus Government, 
The play is therefore something of an old Morality Play (though Mr. Wilson 
admits that Falstaff still has some of the old Roman miles gloriosus in him 
too), and as in the old moralities the audience expected to see the Tempter 
lose, so the Elizabethans were prepared from the beginning to see Falstaff 
rejected. ‘‘The main theme, therefore, of Shakespeare’s morality play is the 
growing up of a madcap prince into the ideal king, who was Henry V.’’ 

For a moment, at the end of Chapter II, one fears that Mr. Wilson will get 
himself too involved in an age-old problem when he writes: ‘‘. . . before 
we consider his [Falstaff’s] relation to the braggart of Roman comedy, we 
must address ourselves to that vexed problem: was he really a coward?” 
But he completely skips the long history of this question and begins Chapter 
III with a summary of his position so far: ‘‘Prince Hal and Falstaff, for us 
merely characters in a play, were for the Elizabethans that and a great deal 
more. They embodied in dramatic form a miscellaneous congeries of popular 
notions and associations, almost all since gone out of mind, in origin quasi- 
historical or legendary, pagan and Christian, ethical and political, theatrical, 
topographical, and even gastronomic. Our review of these matters in the 
previous chapter, of necessity slight and perfunctory, will have served I hope 
to make one thing clear, namely, the kind of play Shakespeare probably in- 
tended to write about these figures . . . Did he succeed? Or, if he failed... 
why and where . . .? These are the questions we have now to face, and an 
answer to them will occupy the rest of the book.’’ This chapter thereupon 
follows Falstaff and the Prince through ‘‘The Battle of Gad’s Hill,’’ always 
pointing out Shakespeare’s subtle methods of debasing Falstaff and elevating 
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the Prince: ‘‘Falstaff must be clearly seen for what he is, viz. an impossible 
companion for a king and governor.’’ The Prince’s famous soliloquy, the 
critic rather naively explains (without a single reference to Schiicking), is 
‘‘the expository type,’’ and he duly impresses the importance of it with ref- 
erence to the later rejection scene. At Gad’s Hill Falstaff is a ‘‘Bellowing 
Bull-Calf,’’ ‘‘an absolute coward’’ (Morgann to the contrary notwithstanding), 
but he is not a mere comic butt. Mr. Wilson insists that ‘‘A good actor... 
is perfectly capable of exhibiting extreme terror and complete self-possession 
at one and the same time.’’ (This is one way, certainly, of disposing of a two- 
century-old question! Here, incidentally too, the author has led himself peri- 
lously close to an admission of two Falstaffs in Part I, but he never fully 
admits this possibility till Part II.) In the great Boar’s Head scene Mr. 
Wilson declares that ‘‘The Epic of Buckram’’ was all deliberate on Falstaff ’s 
part — that the fat knight knew the Prince and Poins from the start — and 
that he here took ‘‘his turn to wink at the audience!’’ So, finally, ‘‘Shake- 
speare deliberately left the question of Falstaff’s cowardice as a problem to 
be debated by the inns-of-court men of his audience in the taverns of Shore- 
ditch after the play was over.’’ By the end of the scene the impression of 
cowardice is merely one of several ‘‘receding impressions,’’ and ‘‘we hear 
no more of his ‘cowardice’ for the rest of the play.’’ 

Chapter IV, entitled ‘‘The Prince Grows Up,’’ drops Falstaff abruptly to 
go back and bring up the Prince, in time, to and beyond the end of the last 
chapter. It is ‘‘The Truant’s Return to Chivalry’’ which interests Mr. Wil- 
son, for the reticent Hal is shown here with his feet ‘‘ definitely set upon the 
path of reformation.’’ (Part II will show his ‘‘ Atonement with Justice.’’) 
He is a better warrior even than his father, and his farewell to the corpse of 
Falstaff is his ‘‘real farewell to the old life,’’ for ‘‘after Shrewsbury Fal- 
staff is never again on the same terms with his patron.’’ What is more, Shake- 
speare has given us ‘‘an impression of gradual development of character’’ in 
Hal by ‘‘intermittent glimpses,’’ which ‘‘are fully sufficient for the purpose, 
if we are following the play with the attention a dramatist may legitimately 
expect; an expectation thwarted unfortunately in the present instance by 
the fact the play is never seen as a whole upon the modern stage and that the 
intense preoccupation of the romantic eritics with the character of Falstaff 
has thrown a shadow of obscurity over all the scenes and characters in which 
he is not directly concerned.’’ The honour Hal ‘‘ covets is to add to the honour 
of England,’’ but throughout Part II Shakespeare ‘‘keeps his Prince in the 
background for technical reasons’’: i.e., ‘‘to preserve our respect for his char- 
acter.’’? ‘Thus during most of Part II’’ Shakespeare has adopted the old 
morality device: ‘‘. .. he brings embodiments of the two conflicting principles 
upon the stage ... Falstaff, who stands for Riot and Misrule, and the Lord 
Chief Justice, the official representative of the Rule of Law’’; and there is 
no question of the Prince’s final choice here. Mr. Wilson defends the Prince 
well in the death-bed scene, and so ‘‘this morality play’’ will end in ‘‘the 
salvation of England itself. At this stage,’’ the critic concludes, ‘‘I submit 
++. We are not only prepared for him to reject Falstaff when the moment 
comes, but willing to accept the rejection as both just and inevitable.’’ 
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And Chapter V, turning back again, sufficiently debases Falstaff ’s char- 
acter in Part II so that the rejection does indeed seem inevitable in Chap. 
ter VI. Falstaff, says Mr. Wilson, is merely a prototype of Bairnsfather’s 
**Old Bill’’ in Part IT: ‘‘the Old Soldier on the make,’’ tricky, petty, coward. , 
ly, boastful (playing on his reputation of having killed Hotspur) ; ‘¢hijay;. 
ously decked out,’’ full of ‘‘comie hubris,’’ and just plain smutty. The Lord 
Chief Justice is introduced by Shakespeare into ‘‘this Tudor morality’? «tg 
disturb, if not exactly to destroy, our pleasure in Falstaff’s company.’? It js 
Law stopping Riot: ‘‘. . . how absurd is Vanity,’’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘when 
it attempts to fence with Justice!’’ And it is to the Lord Chief Justice that 
the young King turns long before the final rejection of Falstaff. ‘*What 
chance has Falstaff with such a Prince?’’ ‘‘If my readers have followed me to 
this point, they will, I think, be prepared to agree that the rejection hag be. 
come inevitable.’’ And one is inclined to agree. 

Our detailed summary of this book, made to impress the distinctly positiye 
aspects of it, has left us no space for direct and detailed criticism. But some 
of the dubious aspects must be at least indicated. Many times in his book 
Mr. Wilson has announced himself as the first —or nearly the first —critie 
to point out a particular interpretation: ‘‘. . . all the critics seem to have 
missed it.’’ That it is a dangerous procedure can be indicated by merely one 
example: even though Mr. Wilson admits that his ex-partner, Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch, gave him his morality-play idea as a basis for his study, he has 
never noted that an American, Mr. John W. Shirley, developed the same idea 
at some length in the PHILOLOGICAL QuARTERLY for July, 1938 (incidentally 
Johnson himself used this Vice idea). Several other such unfortunate dis- 
crepancies could be found. And Mr. Wilson is very unfair to Mr. Stoll, for at 
least three times in three critical treatises Mr. Stoll has written such glowing 
eulogy of Falstaff that Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith was forced to declare that 
‘<Even our Professor Stoll . .. falls a victim himself to the fat villain’s 
voice’’; but Mr. Wilson has never fully understood Mr. Stoll’s peculiar 
sceptico-historical approach to Shakespearean problems. Mr. Wilson even 
slams his good friend and inspiration, Sir Arthur, too hard; he completely 
overlooks Johnson’s brutal criticism of the Prince; he repeatedly chooses H. 
N. Hudson for his critical bedfellow, and Hudson, pleader for an active heroic 
Hamlet, will rest a little uneasy in his grave; again, Mr. Wilson’s whole theory 
of revision in Shakespeare may ultimately upset his accent on sticking to ‘‘the 
dramatic order’’; he insists on calling the mediaeval cycle plays miracle plays; 
and he falls into the ‘‘sub-insinuated impressions’? of Morgann himself. Yet 
his generally sound historical and dramatic approach (indicated above), his 
ample notes at the end, and his infectious enthusiasm all make this book an 
extremely interesting study. 

R. W. Bascock 





